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Advertising 
Requirements 


THE WORKBOOK OF ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT 


@ A Basic Guide to Letter Reproduction 


. +. page 29 


@ Premiums at General Mills 





A SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
Sromraus oe OPERATED BY ITS OWNERS 


GOOD MANAGEMENT, the basis of any profitable 
enterprise, is at its highest peak of efficiency in a 
successful business organization directed by capable 
owners—particularly in a service business! 


Such management, backed by the craftsmanship of a 

salaried crew of skilled technicians, has been operating 

INTERNATIONAL COLOR GRAVURE and SUPERTONE since 1945. At these companies, five owners 
pool their technical knowledge and wide practical experience in rendering reliable service 

for reproduction in monotone gravure and in preparing color positives. 


One of the partners is FRANK A. SporTELLI who, for more than 25 years, has been 
identified with the letterpress, offset and gravure industry. He has contributed 
considerably to research resulting in the color correction method and is considered 
a leading authority in the graphic arts field on color separations. 


He is the inventor of the Convertype process and is also responsible for 
many other inventions and improvements that have helped in 
the development and progress of rotogravure engraving. 


He~—and his four partners—are actively engaged in managing 

and operating INTERNATIONAL and SUPERTONE with the personalized 
attention and expert direction so often needed by PM’s 

with problems—and deadlines to meet! 


ROTOGRAVURE ENGRAVERS 


le, he ‘ SPECIALIZING IN COLOR 

39 West 60th St. GL 
NEW YORK 23, N.Y. WC. 
Phone: Circle 5-8750 


LOS ANGELES Sales Office: 232 East 4th St., Phone: MUtual 7136 


pie ea 


480 Lexington Ave. 


SUPERTONE, INC. ‘«w york 17,n.¥. 


Phone: Plaza 3-9468 
ROTOGRAVURE MATERIAL FOR MONOTONE REPRODUCTION 
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You can get it all from Mead—Papermakers to America 


For better impressions, whatever the job, print on Mead Papers. You have at your disposal a 
completely diversified line of papers in colors, weights and finishes for every printed use. Let your 
Mead merchant be your source of supply. He knows that the skills and resources of the entire Mead 
organization are concentrated on the job of making Mead Papers the best value in paper today. 


Mead Papers Give Trouble-Free Press Performance 


Production costs lowered by uniform quality 


Catalogs and folders, price lists and 
broadsides are a big and important 
part of your billing. Next time you 
estimate such a job, plan to use Mead 
Papers. You will have the satisfaction 
of working with a uniform, trouble- 
free paper produced with your needs 
in mind. Your customer will like the 
work you deliver. He will be more 
than satisfied with the appearance of 
the finished job. 

For the finest printing, remember 


Mead Black & White Enamel. the 


aristocrat of superfine glossy coated 
papers. Here is a brilliant white paper 
with a high gloss and uniform surface 
that are receptive to the finest half- 
tones and assure absolute fidelity of 
reproduction with maximum detail. 
For added economy, remember Mead 
Process Plate, the low-cost coated pa- 
per perfectly suited to high-speed pro- 
duction with heat set and flash dry 
inks. Both are standard products of 
The Mead Corporation. Let them 
work for your profit. 


i i-y-¥e) THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Papermakers to America 


Sales Offices: Mead Papers, Inc., 118 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 


New York + 
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Boston ¢ Philadelphia «+ Atlanta 


Quality Letterpress 
Papers by Mead 


Dilcol Translucent 
Black & White Enamel 
Old Ivory Enamel 
Printflex Cover 
Printflex Enamel 
Richfold Enamel 
Process Plate Coated 
Escanaba Enamel 
Mead Opaque 
Suede Laid & Wove 
Mead De & Se Tints 
e Flat White English Finish 
Ask your paper merchant for samples 
of these papers . 
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A Better Printed 
Bulletin Makes a 
Better Impression 


 @ Samples, with production memos, for. 
gales bulletins, 2-color price list, and. 
form letters 
@ Dozens of suggested format ideas 


@ Instructions en using mechanical and 
photographic negatives for superior 
results 


@ Instructions on using money-saving 3M 
Brand Photo Offset Plates 


Put Life into your company printed bulletins FREE 
with the complete 3M Better Bulletin Kit 


Make a better impression! Many rewarding ideas 
for upgrading your printed materials are yours 
FREE with the 3M Better Bulletin Kit. 

With this free kit and 3M Brand Photo Off- 
set Plates, you not only can considerably im- 

rove the quality of your office communications, 
Sea you actually save time and money. 

With 3M Plates, you need no additional 
equipment. In fact, you need only 24 of the usual 
floor space . . . and you can eliminate much 
expensive, space-consuming equipment, many 


chemicals. Because 3M Plates are pre-sensitized, 
they can go from package to press in minutes. 

But, most important of all, 3M Brand Plates’ 
super-smooth grainless surface assures you of 
flawless reproduction—the sharp highlights, 
smooth solids and fine tonal gradations that 
say ‘foremost quality.” 

Make a better impression and save money. 
If you are directly concerned with your com- 
pany’s printed office communications, mail the 
coupon below TODAY. 


Remember, for complicated single and multi-color lithographic jobs... look to your local lithographer. 


BRAND 


A Better Bulletin.” 


Name 


World’s Largest-Selling Pre-Sensitized All-Aluminum Photo Offset Plates. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your complete kit on ‘“‘How To Build 


a eerie Press. Position — 


ecceeeececeee FOR BETTER BULLETINS ... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ecccccccccece 
MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING Co., Dept. HO-76, St. PAuL 6, MINN. 


3M Photo Offset Plates 
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I i hn 
€c “3M" is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 6, Minnesota, 
General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ontario. 
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Connery 


—— 
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Just Culuein Us 


“Cheap” Creative Service Is The Most Expensive 


Many advertisers have the mistaken idea that the way to make their 
dollars go farthest is to spend as little as possible on the creative and 


production phases of their campaigns. This is likely to be particularly true 
of direct mail and other collateral advertising. 


The really professional advertiser knows that this is both short- 
Sighted and expensive--because the cost of creative work is only a small 


percentage of the total. Yet this is the very element which may determine 
the pay-off at the box office. 


Important and successful advertisers hire the best agency talent they 
can get to create their publication and broadcast advertising. They know that 
compared with the major costs of Space and time, this is the best insurance 
they can buy to protect their investments. 


Yet often direct mail, sales literature, merchandising aids and other 
collateral advertising essential to the support of the campaign effort are 
badly slighted in both planning and execution. Their importance is under- 
estimated, and so the talent employed is not of the caliber required to turn 


out material which is well written, effectively designed and properly 
executed. 


This cannot be called economy in any sense of the word. It is costly 
to a degree not always appreciated, as it may result in failure at the very 
point where success is essential--in getting sales leads, inspiring retailers 


and their salespeople, and gearing the whole merchandising operation to 
capitalize total advertising expenditures. 


Thus the cheapest talent in the creative area may turn out in the long 


run to be the most expensive. 
. AAz VA 
oO 


G. D. Crain Jr. 
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july, 1956 


ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS is published 
monthly by Advertising Publications Inc., 200 
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Outdoor 
Display 
ideas... 


> PENNANTS 


For long or short term use. In drill-cloth, paper, 
polyethylene, or plastic-impregnated cloth. 
Printed or plain. Variety of colors. Any length 
desired. Ready to hang. 


> LETTER-BANNERS 


BIIIRITIH|DIAY MESIJAILIE 


We spell out your message with big 13” x 19” 
sturdy cloth letters, sew on sisal ropes and ship 
ready to put up. White letters on red or blue 
background; or red Day-glo letters on blue 
background. 


> WINDOW 
DISPLAY 
LETTERS 


Heavy paper cutout letters and numerals faced 
with fluorescent. For windows. Sizes: 9” (5 col- 


ors) and 20” (red only). In any assortment or 
96-character set. 


> CUSTOM-MADE DISPLAYS 


WAREHOUSE 
SALE 


From your rough sketch, we will develop and 
produce practically any outdoor display in 
paper, cloth or plastic. Quick, accurate setup 


for collating, mailing or drop-shipping to one 
point or 20,000. 


> FREE CATALOG 


Full details on these and other outdoor display 
items made by Pratt will be found in the new 


Pratt catalog. For your copy, mark the card 
in this magazine, or write... 


The Pratt Poster Co. 
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TABLE 


AR‘s Seventh Semi-Annual Editorial Index .......... 


AR presents a handy reference list of all major feature 
articles appearing in the January-June 1956 issues. 


Amateur Photographers—A Potent Promotion Plus... . . 


The story of a frequently overlooked promotion medium 
and how Florida’s Cypress Gardens is using it successfully. 


A Basic Guide to Letter Reproduction .........++-+-. 


AR compares each of the major processes for making mul- 
tiple copies of promotion letters. MARGARET REYNOLDS 


Trends in Advertising Typography .......++++s-s 
The third in AR’s series of periodic reviews of trends in 
advertising typography. A. RayMonp Hopper 


Profile of a Designer: 1956 Style... .. 2.2.2 eee eee 


A Chicago survey produces a profile of the men and women 
active in the field of commercial art and design. 


W. M. de Majo Design Portfolio .........2+++e46-. 


A special portfolio showing the work of one of England’s 
leading designers covering three tough redesign problems. 


Production “Know-How” Brings Results for 
Esquire Club Mailings . 


Selecting the “right” paper stock plays a major role in the 
production of successful direct mail material. 


The MalGGeme Precees .« - ec cece cece eee eeecee 


The fifth in a series of special articles describing the basic 
factors involved in buying photoengravings. Larry LE VANT 


Ingenuity—Key to Effective Singing Commercials ...... 


How a Milwaukee agency produced some highly effective 
singing commercials on very low budgets. | BENN OLLMAN 
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Requirements i005 


helped us 
CONTENTS make friends 


Volume 4 e Number 7 and 


How to Use Emblems as an Advertising Medium ..... . TOT C= 


aa 
An adman tells what to look for when using embroidered clients 


emblems in your promotion program. RosBert M. Marks 


What Put the Sell in Sello Rojo Rice? ............ 


; . ay: a says Robert 
How a low-paced campaign upped sales of California rice to * __ Sydney Dickens, 

’ ° s a. : Dickens Inc., package 
New York’s Puerto Rican population. TED SANCHAGRIN kd design studio 


Caravans Carry the Message for Webster ......... 


How an advertiser is using display caravans to carry its sales 
story right to its prospects’ doors. 


Peaiiea ae Geese OE 4 cs tc ee eee ee Hert ie! Se 
Here’s how one of the country’s largest premium users has ng play type. 


developed a well planned, highly diversified premium 


““‘Where speed, quality or volume is re- 
program. 


quired for display type or lettering as a 
guide in comprehensive layouts and for 
finished art . . . we always have the right 
answer right in our own office — Filmotype!”’ 


. Apply these proved dependable Filmotype 
Slide Rules Step Up Sales... 1... 2.2 eee eee eens deckasun te your agente YP 
Mass. Casualty Insurance Co. is using a printed plastic slide- 


: e Almost instantly, razor-sharp, jet black 
ee » > o i 5 ° Ss. d , 
rule calculator to help its salesmen answer questions copy ready for paste-up. 


The alphabet you want for any occasion! 
Filmotype’s enormous selection includes 
over 1,000 styles and sizes of popular 
hand lettering and imported and domestic 
How unusual distribution techniques got a 10 million audi- type. 


ence for a special film by Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 


A Film is Born ...... 


So easy to operate, anyone can do it 
after a few basic instructions—so eco- 


nomical, costs only a few cents a head- 
line! 


A System for Controlling Printing Costs—Part lll ....... 


Here’s help in selecting the proper format and printing 
process for your printed material. FREDERIC KAMMANN 


Departments 


Art & Photography... 42 nes. em Genk 
Audio & Visual Aids... 87 eegpCe 2 te 88 OC Oe Oe tiny 
Direct Advertising... 29 
Layout & Typography... 35 Regular Features tt FILMOTYPE CORPORATION 
Packaging & Labeling... 47 Advertisers Index... 96 Chicago 10, Illinois 
Paper... 55 Books for Admen... 18 Send me complete details about the Filmotype pheto- 
Photoengraving & Platemaking... 57 Coming Conventions... 20 _eecee tear aie interested in a free 
Premiums, Prizes & Specialties... 81 The Editor's Notebook... 6 
Printing & Binding... 91 How ISolved It... 14 | “#*— 
Radio & TV Production... 63 Just Between Us... 3 FIRM ___ 
Shows & Exhibits... 76 Promotion Almanac... 16 ADDRESS 
Signs & Identification Materials ... 66 Readers Write... 10 
Window & Store Displays... 73 AR Reprints... 18 


city. inlined eas nanan 
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A DVE RTISERS 


, PRE-TESTED 
for WEATHER WEAR 


Any type outdoor Signs 
you may require for effec- 
tive outdoor advertising, 
and produced in quantity, 
are made in the modern 
GRACE plant in the mod- 
ern manner—for superior 
service life and attrac- 
tiveness. Yes, they out- 
last — and out-sell com- 
petition. 


os ne ne ee 
Paidase. ci. 
e- 
at ag 
PURCHASE e 
ROADSIDE « 
ae ly 


REFLECTORIZED 


SILK SCREEN 
PROCESSED 


The special GRACE meth- 
od of applying colors to 
depict product and en- 
hance design, is fast, 
accurate and artistic. 
GRACE made signs have 
it—eye, and buy appeal! 


4 
f en 


FARMERS IMPLEMENT CO. 


WE DESIGN ANY TYPE SIGN 


If your clients desire special type signs, let us know. 
Our art department will make up a sample sign free for 
approval, from sketches made by ee 
client or us. What are YOUR needs? ; 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
IN FULL COLOR 


HH Se 


3600 S. 2nd ST. * ST. LOUIS 18, MO 
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The Editors 


Masthead Change... 


Robert B. Konikow Named 
As AR Managing Editor 


You'll find a new name on our 
masthead this month. However, it will 
be a familiar one to most of our read- 
ers. The name is Robert B. Konikow, 
a frequent contributor who has just 
been appointed as AR’s new manag- 
ing editor. 

Bob Konikow replaces Bert Enos, 
who recently resigned to accept a 
similar position with Modern Rail- 
roads. We were mighty sorry to see 
Bert Enos leave our organization, for 
he played a major role in helping AR 
through the many problems of its first 
years. 

But, in Bob Konikow, we believe 
we have found an outstanding re- 
placement. He has had a highly var- 
ied career. Like his predecessor, Bert 
Enos, he grew up in Boston. Bob 
attended Harvard College, graduat- 
ing cum laude at the age of 18 witha 
degree in mathematics. 

After some graduate work, he went 
into the book publishing field, first 
in Boston, then in New York. Next 
he got into publicity and free-lance 
writing, and his by-line appeared in 
many national magazines. 

In 1942, he moved to Washington 
to work as a project supervisor mak- 
ing training films for the Navy; later 
shifting to a similar position with 
the War Training Films division of 
the Office of Education. Entering the 
Army in 1943, he was assigned to the 
Presentation Branch of the Office of 
Strategic Services as an editor and 
project supervisor. His last assign- 
ment was as a member of the staff of 
Mr. Justice Jackson at the original 
Nuremberg trials. 

Since the war, he has added several 
other facets to his varied career—a 
partner in a company specializing in 


presentation techniques . . . sales pro- 
motion director for a photographic 
firm ... editor ... writing... and 
doing publicity work. He has written 
on a wide variety of subjects for AR 
during the past three years. 

Managing editor Konikow is a 
member of the American Public Re- 
lations Assn., and until resigning re- 
cently was on the board of directors 
of the Washington chapter. He was a 
charter member of the Art Directors 
Club of Metropolitan Washington and 
a member of the Washington Film 
Council. 

Until moving to Chicago this 
month, he made his home in Silver 
Spring, Md. He will be joined in the 
Windy City shortly by his wife, Ella, 
and his son and daughter. 

We're mighty happy to be able to 
put Robert B. Konikow on our mast- 
head. 


> We think you'll find the article on 
page 25, “Amateur Photographers —a 
Potent Promotion Plus,” full of food 
for thought. While it deals with the 
amazing job Florida’s Cypress Gar- 
dens has done in encouraging ama- 
teur photographers to help promote 
its wonders, it provides some hints 
on how you may be able to put cam- 
era bugs to work for your company 
or clients. 

We know very well just how effec- 
tive the Cypress Gardens magic 
really is. A few years back, we joined 
the crowds on Dick Pope’s photo- 
graphic pier, with the idea of taking 
a “shot or two” to add to our vacation 
record. Then the “magic” set in. As 
a result, we ended up with not less 
than 30 or 40 pictures—both color 
and black-and-white —of Cypress 
Gardens... just about as many pic- 
tures as we took elsewhere that en- 
tire month. 

But quantity alone isn’t the only 
result. Because promoter Pope has 
done such a fine job in setting up 
photographic situations in advance, 


TITTLE 


Display typefaces in this issue . . 


. Pages 21-23—Studio Bold; 25—Rondo Bold G 20th Century 


Ultrabold; 29—Balzac Brush; 35—hand-lettering G Tempo Bold; 42—Venus Extrabold Extended; 
47—hand-lettering G Venus Bold Extended; 55—Karnak Obelisk & Medium; 57—Tempo Heavy; 
63—Lydian Bold Italic; 66—Steel Bold Condensed; 73—Lydian Bold & Italic; 76—Studio G Tempo 
Bo'd Italic; 81—Mistral; 85—Bernhard Modern Bold Italic; 87—Steel Bold Condensed; 91—Venus 


Medium Extended & Extrabold Extended. 





Craftint offers you 


the most complete 


Shading Medium Catalog 


in the world! 


CUT production costs! 
ME ET deadlines efficiently! 


ADD sales impact to layouts 


and finished art! 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
CRAF-TONE SHADING SHEETS... the no glare, self-adhering all-pur- 
pose, efficient, economical overlay shading medium. . . 294 patterns! NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


CRAF-TYPE... the versatile, improved paste-up type that speeds com- (idlrienidtiaahneisaepneeesenetataiiennianicetniinecnsiciaatiniililaiaa iii 
position and really cuts typography costs! 279 Fonts, faces and sizes 4 


CRAFT-COLOR ... 19 brilliant, nonfading Translucent colors on self- 
adhewing clear plastic sheets! 


SINGLETONE DRAWING PAPER.. achemically treated drawing paper 
with a single hidden tone for straight shading effects! 59 Patterns! 


BLACK AND WHITE TOP SHEET SHADING FILMS... .Transparent over- 
lay film for shading effect in line copy! 59 black also white screens 
with removable dots and patterns! Ideal for newspaper and photo en- 
graving shops. 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS. .. reduces 4 color printing costs. The only 
reliable, inexpensive method to make plates for color printing! 


CRAFTINT DOUBLETONE DRAWING PAPER AND TRACING VELLUM.. 
17 original two screen patterns that you develop. Two separate “in- 
visible” shading tones processed into the paper to get third dimen- 
sional effects. 


CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1615 COLLAMER AVE CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Yes, send me the world’s most 
complete Shading Medium Catalog 


Name 


Company 





Address 


RN airbisaacicnansci nsec cictansakania State i 
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Greatest “SHOW” on Earth 


Nope—it’s not the Circus! It’s 
KLEEN-STIK — the paragon of 
pressure-sensitive adhesives — that 
assures the greatest ‘“‘show’’ for 
P.O.P. sales messages! And, by an 
amazing coincidence, we have—in 
the center ring —some Entertaining 
Examples of KLEEN-STIK Klever- 


ness: 


GE “Circus” a aities 


Out of GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CO.’s Tube Dept. in Schenectady 
comes this big, bright, brilliant 
series of KLEEN-STIK die-cuts to 
boost service volume for GE Radio- 
TV dealers. They go up with a quick 
peel-and-press on walls, show-cases, 
and the appliances themselves — 
even outils on windows, truck 
sides, etc. — because they’re silk- 
screened on weather-conquering 
FLEX-STIK “B”. F. J. NATALY, 
GE Account Representative, was 
ringmaster for the ‘“‘Circus’’ idea, 
originated by the Distributor Sales 
Promotion Section. And the fine 
production job was ‘‘tamed’’ by 
JOHN PHELPS of PHELPS 
MFG. CO., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Bouquet 
fora 
Bottle 


So real you can almost sniff it, this 
colorful nosegay symbolizes the deli- 
cate ‘‘bouquet’’ of CRESTA 
BLANCA WINES. It’s ingeniously 
die-cut to fold into a 3-plane, 3-D 
bouquet that works three ways for 
dealers: perching jauntily on a bot- 
tle neck or a horizontal wire —or, 
with quick-stickin’ KLEEN-STIK 
to attach instantly on walls, count- 
ers, cash registers, or what have 
you? Bouquets to Ad Mgr. T. KAH- 
MANN and aartist E DE ST. 
er for the gay idea and de- 

... and to INDEPENDENT 
L THOG RAPH CO. (all of San 
Francisco) for brilliant printing and 
“D” Tape application. 


Join the “*Big Show’? — send us a 
sample of your favorite KLEEN- 
STIK application to appear in this 
column. Include full details—as 
you see, we name names and give 
credit where credit’s due! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


7300 West Wilson Avenue * Chicago 31, Il. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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almost any photographer — box 
Brownie, Speed Graphic or Leica—is 
pretty sure to end up with only top 
quality shots from Cypress Gardens. 
Thus, he spends more time showing 
these “beauties” to his friends, rela- 
tives ... and other potential custom- 
ers for the Florida wonderspot. 

While this type of promotion stunt 
is a natural for a tourist attraction, it 
has definite applications under any 
circumstances where people bring 
cameras—or can be urged to bring 
them. 


> That guy Bill Clawson is at it again. 

You'll remember “The Miller Story” 
in the July 55 AR, and frequent other 
items telling of his unusual and highly 
effective mail pieces for Miller Print- 
ing Machinery Co. of Pittsburgh. Now 
“he’s done it” with a trade show ex- 
hibit for Miller’s subsidiary, Kero- 
test Mfg. Co., maker of valves and 
fittings. Here’s the way Bill Clawson 
explains it: 

“Kerotest wanted something dif- 
ferent in the way of a booth as they 
were a little fed up with the three 
and four thousand dollar back- 
grounds of velvet, chrome and old 
lace. Each exhibitor had the same 
type of background with flashing 
lights and moving signs and that sort 
of thing. 

“The enclosed photo (see cut) will 
show you our exhibit space at the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Exhibition 
at Chicago, May 6-9. Needless to say, 
we had an appreciative audience stop 
and remark about our booth.” 

This is one of those “once only” 
types of things—with the “spoils” go- 
ing to the first guy to come up with 
such an idea. Running true to form, 
Bill Clawson was there to catch the 
visitor-interest rewards. 

It should be noted, however, that 
the photo below was taken on the 
first day of the exhibition. Pert Holly 


Ray, the Chicago model gracing the 
booth, drew so many remarks, “What 
do you mean, no fancy decorations!” 
that adman Clawson quickly ar- 
ranged to have her decked out in a 
gingham morning dress for the re- 
mainder of the show. 

Reluctantly, we have refrained 
from naming the exhibit company 
who turned out this masterpiece to 
save them from possible expulsion 
from the ranks of their trade associa- 
tions. They should, however, be given 
this year’s first prize for sheer “guts” 
and exemplary acceptance of “the 
customer’s always right” theory. 


> Our Carlstadt, N. J., penman, P. K. 
Thomajan, has come up with another 
of his clever booklets. This one he 
describes as “a vest pocket educa- 
tion on advertising.” The master of 
the turned phrase and wiggled word, 
Tommy’s little booklet contains 20 
pages of thought-stimulating phrases 
which, in addition to being clever, 
drive home some important points. 
Samples: 


e Arrest attention by doing the stop- 
posite. 


e Don’t deal in dimitations of other’s 
bright ideas. 


e Light up those sentences with 
glow-by-glow descriptions. 


AR author Thomajan is offering 
copies of “The Copy Catalyst” at $1. 
If you’re interested, his address is 


Carlstadt, N. J. 


»“Oh, No!” Department . . . The re- 
lease said, “ A lady pogonotomist has 
been hired by a leading razor com- 
pany.” Ruder & Finn, which sent out 
the release, was quick to explain that 
“pogonotomy” is a very respectable 
word meaning “the art of shaving.” 


The lady pogonotomist is Miss Eve 


. continued on page 9 


No Fancy Senpeeienaaa Here-- 
OUR MONEY tits pate 


‘QUAL 


Crowds for Kerotest .. . 


. ulcers for the exhibit builder 
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Shopping may be tedious for ball players, as 
Stevan Dohanos depicts above, but in girls of all 
ages the flair for fashion springs eternal. 


Manufacturers and retailers in this and many 
fields keep consumer interest buoyant with new 
stvles, new designs, and with skillful advertising 
and promotion materials. Helping these adver- 
tisers and their printers present products to best 
advantage, Oxford Papers are noted for high- 
fidelity reproduction and the added effectiveness 
they give to sales literature. For specific examples, 
call your Oxford Merchant or write us direct. 


OXFORD 
eg 
PAPERS 
| ROR IIS 





This insert is a sample 
of the offset results 
you can get on — 


OXFORD 


i 


rex 


Wescar lert 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 
OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 


\ \ ESCAR TEXT is a brilliant white, opaque offset paper 


in vellum finish permitting fine gradations of tone from white 
to solid black. It reproduces details of line drawings, half- 
tones and color process illustrations with distinctive fidelity. 
Wescar Text is a de luxe offset sheet meeting the most exacting 
standards for printing results and press performance. 


WESCAR OFFSET and RANGELEY OFFSET (companion sheets manu- 
factured at the West Carrollton and Rumford mills, respectively) are 
bright, blue-white papers of high opacity, exceptional strength and ink 
receptivity. They have excellent bond and are free from lint and fuzz. 
Produced under scientifically controlled conditions to insure maximum 
performance at high speeds, they are recommended for fine reproduction 
of halftones and multicolor process work. Wescar and Rangeley Offsets 
are available in regular finish, white only, and in vellum finish in white 
and eight tints. 


CARROLLTON SATIN PLATE OFFSET is a bright white offset paper of 
good opacity and regular, uniform surface. Free from lint or fuzz, it is 
carefully manufactured to give trouble-free press performance. Available 
in both regular and vellum finish, Carrollton Satin Plate is recommended 


for quality offset reproduction at moderate cost. 


TWO VALUABLE AIDS: (/) The OxFORD PAPER SELECTOR CHART helps you select the 


right grade of paper for each job. (2) The OXFORD PAPER COST CALCULATOR quickly 
gives the exact cost per 1000 sheets for common weights and sizes of printing papers. 
Ask your nearby Oxford Merchant or write us direct. 


Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxford Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. . 
Asheville, N.C. . 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. . 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. . 
Fresno, Calif. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Hartford, Conn. . 


High Point, N. C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Knoxville. Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Long Beach, Calif. . 


Los Angeles, Calif. . 
Louisville, Ky. 


Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. . 
New York, N. Y 


Oakland, Calif. . 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oregon 
Reno, Nevada 
Richmond, Va. . 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif. 

Seattle, Wash. . 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. . 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
York, Pa. 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 

; Henley Paper Co. 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
The Mudge Paper Co. 

" Wilcox- Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 

: Henley Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 
Marquette Paper Corporation 
Midland Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

The Cleveland Paper Co. 

- Graham Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Henley Paper Co. 

‘Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Henley Paper Co. 
MacCollum Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 

Roach Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Graham Paper Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 

Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

C. H. Robinson Co. 

— Louisville Paper Co. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co 
. . . Graham Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Graham Paper Co. 

Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc 
Kennelly Paper Co., Inc. 
The Whitaker Paper Co 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

, Western Paper Co. 

Cc arter Rice Storrs & Bement 
. Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox- Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
General Paper Corp. 
Brubaker Paper Co 

. C.H. Robinson Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

‘ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
Mill Brand Papers 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
John Floyd Paper Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement 
The Mudge Paper Co 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. % OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 
Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 





Eve Neil . . 
. lady pogonotomist 


Neil, and she has been trained by the 
Gem Safety Razor people to lecture 
to men’s clubs and other groups 
around the country on how to shave. 
Miss Neil, says the release, is beauti- 
ful, blonde, 56”, 108 lb., 34-21-34... 
and intelligent. Just thought you 
would want to know. 


>One of the latest magazines to hit 
the American scene is Polio Living, 
a lively pocket-size quarterly pub- 
lished by a Bloomington, IIl., polio 
victim, Raymond C. Cheever. Mr. 
Cheever, supervisor of advertising 
and sales promotion for the State 
Farm Insurance Companies, was hit 
by bulbar spinal polio in 1952. Com- 
pletely paralyzed for a long period, 
he dreamed up the idea of a magazine 
which would aid other polio victims 
“to go ahead to better living.” 

He’s still associated with the State 
Farm organization and is publishing 
the new magazine in his spare time. 
If you want details on Polio Living, 
you can get them from Mr. Cheever at 
12 Ryan Drive, Bloomington, Ill. 44 


PHOTOGRAPHERS LOVE .. .— 


Audlem Ray 


“Hold everything, Earl... we're gonna 
use a stock photo!”’ 


7 ag 4 


NEW! 


pay heed, all ye, to whom this may concern 
N b W | .. be i€ known henceforward that “volkards” 
e aeve the new», infinitely superior stock cands 


for alert advertisers evernywhere...embrac - 


ing new standards of artistry in designs 


papers, and printing. your inquiry is solici- 
ted. samples and other pertinent data gladly 
' provided upon request. 


volk corporation, pleasantville, new jersey 


The 2 \athare 9A MOD Uthograpac: on parchment coum manuiact cod by tha Spronghets Comed Paper Corp 
Camden 2 Nd Votharte ore Jetuwered reaty jar umpreniong by letuerperee, lehegrephy, « mimengragh 


HSUIUNOUU 


* 


DRAMATIC STOCK CARDS featuring smart art, handsome 2- and 3-color 
lithography, luxurious papers (by Curtis, Linweave, Mohawk, and Spring- 
field). ““Announcer” card (above) in 3 colors on 8%x11 parchment. Others on 
change of phone number, plant closing for vacation, moving, Christmas, etc. 
Blank areas for imprinting by any method. Write for samples and prices on 
“VolKards.”’ Special discounts to lettershops and printers. 


VOLK CORPORATION, Pleasantville 37, New Jersey 
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hen the same copy 


is used for national advertising 
in media printed by letterpress and gravure 


it is advantageous 
to order plates for letterpress and gravure 


from CM&H 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 
LETTERPRESS 
GRAVURE 
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ae SAT 


best because it’s used straight 
from the can... dries in 

ST SC CO 

match perfectly on reruns 


FREE COLOR CARD: Write for two 5500 
color cards showing all 26 
MER CE Le melt 
Fle M ah MaMa me Ce) Pallets 
old-time slic ee al) 
perfect color reference for all 
your silk screen display jobs 


Be 


PRM tae Lt 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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READERS 


Request from Cuba 


e I never find time to write letters, 
especially to compliment a magazine 
like yours for rendering such valu- 
able services, as my work as mer- 
chandising services manager for In- 
ternational Harvester Co. of Cuba 
and my teaching activities at the ad- 
vertising school of the Cuban Adver- 
tising Men’s Assn. keep me very 
busy. 

However, being a subscriber from 
the first year, it might gratify you to 
know that AR is the only trade jour- 
nal I file intact. With all the others, 
no matter how useful, I clip only the 
most important material and save it 
in envelopes. With AR, I dare not do 
this as many times I have to refer 
throughout the year to back copies 
for some handy idea or practical solu- 
tion to a problem. 

In my teaching activities, I find I 
frequently lack appropriate material 
to use as visual aids in making the 
classes as practical and interesting as 
possible. I am wondering if a few 
advertisers or agencies could supply 
case histories, organization and traf- 
fic flow charts, forms, house organs or 
manuals of practices regarding ad- 
vertising agencies or departments. 
Or maybe someone who teaches simi- 
lar classes in the U. S. could supply 
me with information on where I can 
obtain this data plus slides, strip films 
and examination tests on advertising 
subjects. 


Raut GUTIERREZ 
Habana, Cuba 


Any AR reader who can help Mr. 
Gutierrez can reach him at Calle 19, 
Num. 870, Apt. 30, Vedado, Habana, 
Cuba ... or AR will be most happy 
to forward any information or mate- 
rial to him... Ed. 


Vital Idea Source 


e Your fine publication has become 
a regular sales tool for our organi- 
zation, which is as I think you have 
planned. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you and the publish- 
ers of AR for such a splendid job. 
With the increasing burden placed 
on advertising and the graphic arts 
to do a better selling job to keep our 
economy and thus our nation going 
forward, it becomes ever more im- 
portant to keep abreast of new ideas, 


new methods, better ways of doing 
our jobs. AR has become vital in this 
respect, and I can hardly see any 
self-respecting advertising man neg- 
lecting to read it thoroughly every 
issue. 

R. P. WALKER 

L. E. Chute Co., Davenport, Ia. 


Expanded Audience 


e I would like to receive permission 

to reprint the article “What’s New in 

Magazine Inserts” from the May AR. 

Jack WILLIAMS 

Midstate Offset Printing Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Prints Solve Problems 


e The May AR earries an article, 
“Prints Solve Production Problems,” 
by William A. Arter. We would ap- 
preciate permission from you to re- 
print this article in our magazine, 
The International Blue Printer. 
JAMES C. VEBECK 
Editor, Int'l] Assn. of Blue Print 
& Allied Industries, Chicago 


“I had a cup of brown paint sitting right 
here. Who swiped it?” 


Appropriate Cartoon 


e We found the cartoon on page 80 
of the May AR (see cut) highly 
amusing. So much so, in fact, that we 
would like to use it in our own publi- 
cation, High Gear, as it seems espe- 
cially appropriate of late. 
CHARLES F’. PHARAOH 
Associate Editor, High Gear, 
Western Gear Corp., Lynwood, 
Cal. 


Permission granted, gentlemen... 


Ed. 





why 

argue 
about 
processes ? 


With MODERN duplicating you can 
produce the kinds of copies you want on 
equipment that fits your needs 


For ten to thousands of copies in rich black 
and / or colors, there are the new A. B. Dick® 
mimeographs— from low-cost, hand-operated 
models to heavy-duty, power-driven models. 


For short runs with positive cleanliness, there 
are the economical A. B. Dick Azograph® 
duplicators. Here, at last, is smudge-free, stain- 
free duplicating for the times when five to fifty 
and more copies are needed immediately. And 
this machine can also be used for spirit process 
duplicating. 


If you need up to 9,000 copies an hour of written, 
typed, drawn or photographed material— in fine 
line— with half-tone screens— with solids, then 
you will want to see the new A. B. Dick offset 
duplicator with efficient AQUAMATIC control 
that assures top quality copies. 


Each of these duplicators has valuable features. 
Each has its place. But, you get the real benefits 
and savings of MODERN duplicating when 
you have the process or combination of processes 
that fits your individual needs. 


Your A. B. Dick Company distributor will be 
glad to show you the many new developments 
in MODERN duplicating. His recommenda- 
tions will be unbiased because he has all the 
above processes. You will find his name listed 
under Duplicating Machines in the classified 
section of your phone book. Or, mail the 
coupon below. 


Fees FSS SS SSS S8F8S8S8S8 S888 28 EE E28 88888225 
@ 2 sae AR-76 ! 
A. B. Dick Company ' 
a ° 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
Please send me more information about fitting 
MODERN duplicating to our individual require- 


ments. 


Name 


Position 
MIMEOGRAPH «© OFFSET © AZOGRAPH «+ SPIRIT 
Organization 


IMPRESSION PAPER _ - FOLDING MACHINES 


Address 


City State 


Leeaeewe eee ee eee eee 
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PELE 
its 


Lu ba 


KNOWHOW 


On guard 24 

hours a day, to 

protect your 

sales promotion 
.. Eureka 


} Safety Paper 


trend of your 
business... 
Eureka Serial 


Numbering 


PROTECTION AND CONTROL ARE TWO 
WORTHWHILE ADVANTAGES OF TURNING 
TO EUREKA FOR YOUR TRADING STAMPS, 
COUPONS, CERTIFICATES AND TRADING 
STAMP COLLECTION BOOKS. YOU SOON 
DISCOVER OTHER BENEFITS. FOR THROUGH 
TOP-FLIGHT KNOWHOW EUREKA PROD- 
UCTS COMBINE SERVICES THAT ASSURE 
THE SUCCESS OF YOUR PROMOTIONAL 
EFFORTS. 

WE'D LIKE TO TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT, 
— WON'T YOU DROP US A LINE? 


AAS 
CO 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO., 
568 ELECTRIC STREET, SCRANTON, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WORLD FAMOUS 
DUPLISTICKERS, DUPLIQUIKS and DUPLISNAPS 
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WANTED] 


The following letters are typical of 
many received by AR. In all cases 
we try to supply as much helpful 
information as possible. However, 
we are regularly publishing some of 
the letters in this column with the 
thought that perhaps some of our 
readers would like to assist us in 
providing desired details. AR will 
gladly forward any letters in answer 
to such requests. .. . Ed. 


Plastic Molding 


e Could you furnish us with the 
names of several plastic molding 
companies that do work in advertis- 
ing specialties? We would like to ob- 
tain prices on having miniatures of 
our client’s product (a storage tank) 
made up into dime banks out of clear 
plastic. Quantities would be up to 
5,000, depending on cost. Also, could 
you furnish us with the name of a 
company that makes scale models of 
trucks, such as Chevrolet, GMC, 
Ford, etc. 

Congratulations on the most valu- 
able (to us, anyway) publication in 
the advertising field. 

LEONARD L. PHARR 
Pharr Bros. Advertising, Clarks- 
dale, Miss. 


Display Lights 


e ...I would like to find out if some- 
one manufactures types of battery- 
powered display lights. We would 
like to highlight each of our engines 
at shows but without having a lot of 
wires running all over the place. This 
would also illuminate our descrip- 
tive placards, and should probably 
use flashlight batteries to keep the 
size small. 
BayarD WILSON 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Manager, Gray Marine Motor 
Co., Detroit 


Direct Mail 


e I would like to find out some facts 
and figures on the pulling power of 
direct mail pieces, if you have this 
information at your disposal. If you 
do not have it, please refer me to 
the proper source of information. 
ARTHUR E. Curt, JR. 
Art Director, Allied Artists 
Studio, Birmingham, Ala. 


Annual Report 


e In our yearly Annual Report we 
have to include a “horizontal” page, 
which falls on the even side of the 
sheet. 

Should the heading of the report 
on this page be on the right side 
and the figures reading outwards or 
vice-versa? 

Is there a set rule about this or 
does it depend on the distribution of 
the material on the page? 

WILLIAM CIFRE 
Merchandising Services, Inter- 
national Harvester Maquinas, 
S.A., Rio de Janeiro 


Stickers With Hooks 


@ We are looking for sources of sup- 
ply for pressure sensitive stickers 
with hooks which may be used for 
ceiling installation of mobiles. 
We would appreciate it if you can 
supply us with names and addresses. 
Emma Kay 
Advertising Manager, Spaulding 
Bakeries Inc., Birmingham, N.Y. 


Stretching Tape 


e Can you tell us where we can buy 
a type of crepe paper or tape which 
permits stretching for justifying 
typewritten material to uniform 
measure? Your reply will be appre- 
ciated. 
M. J. LEIBER 
Central Advertising Service, 
Chicago 


Anyone Know Changex? 


e We are interested in securing a 
quantity of the small plastic ticket 
and change holder called by the 
tradename of Changex. These are for 
use on the top of milk bottles. 
M. E. THomas 
Associated Advertising, Weston, 
Ont., Canada 


Drop Shipments 


e Do you have any information on 
manufacturers who supply and make 
individual drop shipments for direct 
mail advertisers? 
P. J. PARKER 
Peter John Parker Studios, New- 
ark, N. J. 


Hickory Smoke Ink 


e ... We are desirous, if possible, of 
finding an ink bearing the aroma of 
hickory smoke. 
Davi D. FIsHBACK 
Screen Process Printing Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 





Shop Talk 


e As a charter subscriber to AR, 
we suggest that you consider pub- 
lishing an index of all “shop talk” 
articles which have appeared in 
your valued publication since its 
inception in 1953. 

Why not make the index the 
feature of the issue marking the 
beginning of each new volume, 
and covering all the contents of 
the previous 12 issues? 

E. FreD FRANKLIN 
Franklin Associates, San Pe- 
dro, Cal. 


AR publishes a complete index 
of its feature articles semi-annual- 
ly. For an index of features ap- 
pearing in AR since January, see 
pages 21 and 23... Ed. 


TV Premium Wanted 


e We are trying to locate several 
companies which have premiums 
suitable for use of two clients who 
are co-sponsoring a tv show, and can 
either furnish the premium from 
stock or make up one such as we have 
in mind. An example of a premium 
which would fit the needs of both 
clients (a wiener manufacturer and 
a soft drink bottler) is a combination 
hot dog roasting stick and bottle 
opener. 

Then we are also looking for com- 
panies which can handle requests for 
this premium on a mail basis, on a 
self-liquidating plan by which the 
amount of money sent in by the view- 
er will meet all costs, and the clients 
will not be concerned with fulfilling 
requests. 

FRANK COWLES JR. 
Frank Cowles Jr. Advertising, 
Tampa, Fla. 


ant Qeranios 
“ 


“It's bad enough his favorite team was 
defeated, but he just noticed his news- 
paper is only 25% groundwood fiber.” 


\IN CONFERENCE ROOM 


with only 


ON SALES COUNTER 


eee the TSI-Duolite 


With standard screen 


ib 


Yes, we mean anywhere .. . even in lighted rooms. 
With the Duolite you can show 16 mm movies in many 
places that were never before practical. The Duolite 
has a large built-in TV size screen that gives you 
beautiful picture reproduction without the fuss and 
bother of setting-up a screen or darkening the room. 
Yet, when you want to use a standard external screen, 
the same projector can be used. Just a flip of the 
lever and you're ready to go. 


The built-in screen allows movies to be shown anyplace 
you can set the projector down and plug it in. Think 
of that! Think what that could mean in terms of your 
doubling or even tripling the use of your films. Salesmen 
love the Duolite. It’s so easy to set-up and operate. 
They don't have to lug around a separate screen and 
other equipment. Sales films can be shown right on 
the prospects desk without any disturbance at all. 
Any room big enough for a desk is big enough for 
a Duolite show. 


Write today for free literature and complete specifi- 
cations on the Duolite. If you wish, a demonstration 
can be arranged at no obligation. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE, INC. 


30865 FIVE MILE ROAD « 


DEPT. K « LIVONIA, MICH. 


West Coast Office: 4357 Melrose Ave. * Hollywood 29, Calif. * Phone Normandie 5-662] 
Canadian Distr.: S$. W. Caldwell, Ltd. « 447 Jarvis St. * Toronto 5, Ont. 


Foreign Distr.: Westrex Corp. (formerly Western Electric Export) « 111 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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GLOSSY PHOTOS 
IN QUANTITY 


We make 
what we be- 
lieve to be the 
best genuine 
glossy photos 
in the busi- 


ness. 

We believe 
this because 
our customers 
say so and 
keep coming 
back year 
after year. 

Our prices are competitive. 
Our quality is superb. 

Our service unexcelled. 

Try us the next time you need 
quantity photos. 


eh Od 
8 x 10 GLOSSY PHOTOS 
QUANTITY 


Copy negatives of your prints, $1.35 
per negative. Samples, other sizes, 
prices on request. 


MAJOR PHOTO Co. 


Commercial Photographers 
1210 N. Clark Street © Chicago 10, Illinois 
Vept. A-7 ° Telephone: Mi chigan 2-5651 
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Ot/ 
I SOLVED IT 


Have you solved a work-a-day problem simply and effective- 
ly? Tell us how, in not more than 200 words, with pictures or 
drawings where possible. ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS will pay 
$10 each for items published here. Send materials to Editor, 


ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, 200 E. Illinois St. 


, Chicago 11. 


No material will be returned unless specifically requested, 
and accompanied by return postage. 


Reverse Side of Envelopes 


Recover Campaign Timing 


After Senator Kefauver had al- 
ready started the first swing through 
the state of Minnesota, we discovered 
that publicity packets designed to be 
passed out in advance of the “swing” 
at an editorial convention had not 
been picked up by the editors be- 
cause of the large size of the packets. 

Since the envelopes contained all 
the mats, biographies, list of dele- 
gates and important speech excerpts 
for the newspapers, it was extremely 
important to get the publicity pack- 
ets into the hands of the editors and 
fast! 

Obviously, mailing was our only 
solution, but since we didn’t even 
have time to print a covering enve- 
lope to mail the packets in, we took 
the problem to the post office. 

The post office gave us the solution 
by ruling that since the face of the 
packet envelopes was completely 
covered by type, we could use the 
blank reverse side for addressing 
and mailing. 

At third class postage, each packet 
cost us only six cents and addressing 
them by hand saved us the cost of 
additional stuffing charges. 

And most important . . . we won! 

Joun L. BorpEN 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Devises Card Forms 
For Record System 


When an economy move “liqui- 
dated” our store room attendant, the 
company literature situation quickly 
converted from neatly arranged stock 
to a company mystery. 

Soon the office girls not only could 
not find what they needed, but the 
advertising department didn’t even 
know what we had on hand. 

To straighten out the confusion we 


worked out a simple record system. 
First, we numbered each row of stor- 
age bins and each individual bin. 
Then we devised a card form to show 
the following: 


e Identification of the specific piece 
of literature 

e Minimum quantity on hand when 
piece should be re-ordered 

e Row and bin where stored 

e Quantity and date of re-order 

e Inventory quantity and date 


The cards were kept in a conveni- 
ent location in the store room and 
enabled the office girls to locate 
needed literature easily. Proper no- 
tations on the cards, entered when- 
ever we make a check on a particu- 
lar piece, also give the advertising 
department an indication of the com- 
pany literature on hand. 

S. E. Voran 
Advertising Mgr., Parker Appli- 
ance Co., Cleveland. 


~ 
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Solves Addition Problem 
On Reversed Type Line 


My problem was to hand-letter an 
“S” about 18 pt. in size and add it to 
a line of white on black type. 

I located the letter in the size and 
face I wanted in a file of miscellane- 
ous etched proofs. I then turned the 
proof face down upon a sheet of 
white paper and boned the back. This 





t. 


gave me a slightly grayed letter ex- 
cept that it was reversed. 

Repeating the operation, I boned 
the second proof upon another sheet 
of paper producing a lighter and cor- 
rect proof of the letter “S.” 

The next step was to ink up to the 
edge of the grayed area and spread 
a thin coat of rubber cement over it. 
When the cement was dry, I picked 
it up with a rubber cement eraser, 
which at the same time removed the 
light gray film of ink left from the 
original etched proof. 

I now had an exact white on black 
letter “S” to paste down on the art. 
The method has proved to be a real 
time-saver in making additions and 
corrections on reversed type. 

RIcHARD R. MILuer 
Promotion Dept., Fort Wayne 
Newspapers Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Finds List-Finder Handy 
For Deadline Reference 


Tired of running to file cabinets or 
thumbing through record books to 
find deadline dates on various jobs, 
we found it simpler to list them 
alphabetically in an ordinary list- 
finder of the type usually used for 
listing telephone numbers. 

Now when deadline information is 
needed fast, we merely slide the se- 
lector knob down the alphabet to 
the appropriate letter under which 
the particular job is listed. We press 
the button and presto, we have the 
information with no fuss, no trouble, 
no legwork. 

Micuae.t T. Kovacu 
Ass’t Promotion Mgr., Capper- 
Harman-Slocum Inc., Cleveland 


Uses Coat Hanger Rod 


For Release Selection 


After color-tabbing our Address- 
o-graph plates for release data iden- 
tification, we found it to be a time- 
consuming job to pull out the 
required colors for each mailing. 

Of course, a selector attachment 
could have solved our problem, but 
this would also have entailed an in- 
vestment we did not wish to make. 

The problem was solved with an 
ordinary coat hanger length which 
we inserted through small holes 
drilled in the color tabs. Since each 
particular color has its own hanger 
rod, selection of a particular release 
is done by merely lifting them all 
out at one fell swoop. 

Rosert M. JACKSON 
Asst. Adv. Mgr., Insuline Corp. 
of America, Manchester, N. H. 


Three-tone 
convertible... f 


Shipper... counter display...floor display. 
This compact, colorful H&D corrugated shipper 
converts easily to counter or 
aisle use...promotes your product from 
any spot in the store. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


Write for FREE BOOKLET—‘‘How to Select Vending 
Displays’’—Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, Ohio 
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Double Spreads 


$3.755 x k 
ORDER DIRECT from 


PROGRESS 


ATE MAKIN 


ar bie) 


MPANY 


PROGRESSIVE 


MPANY 


f 


When you've seen how this three- 
company team handles a job all the 
way—from layout, copy, and cuts to 
mailing plates and mats to publica- 
tions, you'll recognize that you've 
been served by the first team. Round- 
the-clock service by mail out of Phila- 
delphia. Personal-contact service in 
Philadelphia, New York, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, and Washington. Call us 
on your next job. 
THE 


PROGRESS - HANSON > PROGRESSIVE 
GROUP 


923 Filbert St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
9th & Sansom Sts., Phila. 7, Pa. 
24-HOUR PHONE: WAlinut 2-2711 
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OCTOBER 1956 
1-31 
Cheese Festival . . . sponsored by Ameri- 
can Dairy Assn., 20 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, and National Cheese Institute, 
110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6. 


Cranberry Festival Time . . . sponsored 
by National Cranberry Assn., Hanson, 
Mass. 


Let's Go Hunting sponsored by 
Sporting Goods Dealer magazine, 2018 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3. 


American Home Lighting Fixture Month 

. sponsored by American Home Light- 
ing Institute Inc., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. 


Restaurant Month . . . sponsored by Na- 
tional Restaurant Assn., 8 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3. 


Rice Harvest Festival . . . sponsored by 
Rice Consumer Service Inc., 10th Floor 
Realty Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 


1-December 31 
Popcorn Fall Festival . sponsored 
by International Popcorn Assn., 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago 6. 


1-8 
National Newspaper Week . . . sponsored 


by Newspaper Assn. Managers, c/o Ten- 
nessee Press Assn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


National Newspaperboy Day .. . spon- 
sored by International Circulation Man- 
agers Assn., 403 Interurban Bldg., Dallas, 
Texas, and Newspaperboy Committee of 
American Newspaper Publishers Assn., 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Philadelphia 5. 


7-13 
Anti-Freeze Week . . . sponsored by Ze- 
rone & Zerex Anti-Freezes of Du Pont De 
Nemours Co., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Fire Prevention Week . . . (Presidential 
Proclamation) sponsored by National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
New York 38; National Fire Protection 
Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10; 
National Fire Waste Council and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States, 1615 H. St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week .. . (Presidential Procla- 
mation) sponsored by American Federa- 
tion of the Physically Handicapped, 1370 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


National Letter Writing Week . . . spon- 
sored by Paper Stationery and Tablet 
Manufacturers Assn. Inc., 527 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 


National Pharmacy Week . . . sponsored 
by American Pharmaceutical Assn., 2215 
Constitution Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 


Save The Horse Week . . . sponsored by 
Denver Post, Denver, Colorado. 


9-16 
Oil Progress Week . . . sponsored by Oil 


Industry Information Committee, 50 W. 
50th St., New York 20. 


12 
Columbus Day 


13-20 
National Wine Week . . . (tentative) 
sponsored by Wine Institute and Wine 


Advisory Board, 717 Market St., San 
Francisco 3. 


14 
Grandparents and Grandmothers Day 
. Sponsored by National Grandparents 
Assn., National Federation of Grand- 
mothers Clubs, and National Granddad- 
dy’s Club, 2511 N. Clark St., Chicago 14. 


14-21 
Certified Washable Week . . . sponsored 


by American Institute of Laundering, Jol- 
iet, Ill. 


15-November 15 


Clean Oil Month . . . sponsored by Fram 
Corp., Providence 16, Rhode Island. 


15-November 30 
Kraut, Pork n’ Apple Dinner Season .. . 
sponsored by Processed Apple Institute 
and National Kraut Packers Assn., 202 S. 
Marion St., Oak Park, II. 


18 
International Credit Union Day . . . spon- 


sored by Credit Union National Assn., 
Madison 1, Wis. 


18-27 
National Macaroni Week . . . sponsored 


by National Macaroni Institute, 139 N. 
Ashland Ave., Palatine, Ill. 


20 


Sweetest Day . . . sponsored by National 
Committee, c/o William D. Blatner, 221 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 


20-December 25 
Dessert Festival . . . sponsored by Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., Bakers of America 
Program, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


21 
National Father-in-Law Day ... sponsored 
by National Laugh Foundation, New York. 
21-27 
Winter Millinery Week . . . sponsored by 


Millinery Stabilization Commission Inc., 
1450 Broadway, New York 18. 


Cleaner Air Week . . . sponsored by Air 
Pollution Control Assn., 2901 Union Cen- 
. continued on page 17 
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NOR THWES T 


PEDIGREED PAPERS 


always make good printing better 


CLOQUET, 
THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY 


MINNESOTA 





always make good printing better 
¥ ; ; 
>) IMtbiuntie ‘Offset’ 
“ _Moufnttie. Text 
Northwest Velopaque Text 
Northwest Velopaque Cover 
Northwest Index Bristol 
Northwest Post Card 
Mountie E. F. Book 
Mountie Eggshell Book 
Non-Fading Poster 
Northwest Bond 
papers Northwest Ledger 
Northwest Mimeo Bond 
Northwest Duplicator 
Cariton Bond 
Cariton Mimeograph 
Carlton Ledger 
Cariton Duplicator 
North Star Writing 
Non-Fading Poster 
Map Bond 


printing 


Mountie 
Northwest 
envelope Nortex White 
Nortex Buff 
PAPEFS Nortex Gray 
Nortex Ivory 
Carlton 


Papeteries 

Drawing 

Adding Machine 
converting Register 

papers Lining 

Gumming 

Raw Stock 

Cup Paper 

Tablet 


NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY 


2UET, MINNESOTA 


SALES OFFICES 

Chicago 6, 20 North Wacker Drive 
Minneapolis 2, Foshay Tower 

St. Louis 3, Shell Building 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PRODUCED UPON NORTHWEST VELOPAQUE TEXT 70 LB. BASIS 





OCTOBER (continued) 


tral Bldg., Cincinnati 2, and National Coal 
Assn., Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


International Raisin Bread for Health 
Week . . . sponsored by International 
Bread Weeks Inc., 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Pass The Laugh Week . . . sponsored by 
National Assn. of Gagwriters and Com- 
edy World Publishing Co., Box 835, Grand 
Central Station, New York 17. 


National Pretzel Week . . . sponsored by 
National Pretzel Bakers Institute, Cherry 
Lane Farm, Star Route, Pottstown, Pa. 


21-28 
United Nations Week .. . (tentative ) 
sponsored by American Assn. for the 
United Nations and National Education 
Assn., 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 


22-28 
National Honey Week . . . sponsored by 
American Honey Institute, Commercial 
State Bank Bldg., Madison 3, Wis. 


22-31 
National Popcorn Week . . . sponsored by 
International Popcorn Assn., 110 N. Frank- 
lin St., Chicago 6. 


24 
United Nations Day . . 
Proclamation ) 


. (Presidential 


27-November 3 
National Donut Week . . . sponsored by 
National Donut Week Committee, 152 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 


28-November 4 
National Flower Week . . . sponsored by 
Society of American Florists, 600 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 5. 


30 
Tricks or Treats 


31 


National Apple Day .. . sponsored by 
National Apple Week Assn. Inc., 1302 
18th St., Washington 6, D. C. 


31 


Halloween 


ORCOECECEUCECOCRORCHRCORCERCEOCRECECOEORGECRCRERCRECREOREOROOROHECCOCROERREED 


in all industries... 
for hundreds 
of applications 


Speed production labeling... 


save time and money every day 


Production operations are faster, more 
efficient, when you can code, identify, in- 
struct, warn, inspect or route with the 
simplicity and speed of Avery pressure- 
sensitive labeling. In all industries .. . in 
hundreds of applications . .. Avery Labels 
are saving time and money every day. It’s 
the modern, low cost labeling method. 
No matter what you make, this easy-to- 
use, fast labeling system will speed your 
production. 

Avery Labels can be designed and pro- 
duced in the exact size, shape and color 
you need... individually die-cut on sheets 
or rolls for manual or automatic-fed label- 
ing. A fingertip pressure and an Avery 
Label is on .. . without moistening! 

The best way to solve your labeling prob- 
lems is to talk with an experienced Avery 
labeling expert. It’s likely he has solved 
many similar problems before. 


AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP., Div. 113 
117 Liberty St., New York 6 © 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5 e¢ 1616 S. California Ave., Monrovia, 
Calif. ¢ In Canada, 207 Queen’s Quay West, Toron- 
to 1, Ontario ¢ Offices in Other Principal Cities. 


Automatic 
AVERY 


electric 
dispenser 


Fast, easy, fully automatic! Keeps 
pace with labeling operations in- 
cluding speed ups and delays, with- 
out adjustment. Pays for itself. Ask 
for a demonstration. 


...just call or write the 
nearest AVERY office 
for samples and case 
histories — no obligation 
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ww Reprints 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Advertising 
Requirements are available at 25c each. Special prices are available upon 
request for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Advertising 
Requirements, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for four or more 


reprints we will be happy to bill you—small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 


SUOURNCECEREERERROCCEREREOREEOROREORRECEREEEGORORAROSOCRORRERGEREOROSRECOEGHRCCRRRTECRCEOEOGREGHERERRCRROSOECORGCCERORRGRRGRORRRERERRRERRRROREReROREES 


144 


162 


169 


173 


175 


178 


179 


180 


181 


183 


188 


189 


190 


191 


192 


193 


194 


195 


196 


197 


198 


199 


200 


The following reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


171 


172 


177 


LL ees 


Do’s & Don'ts for Better Press Releases—by Dick Hodgson 

A helpful checklist tor getting better results from publicity eftorts 
How to Crop Photos—by Vincent T. Tajiri 

Pointers for getting the most out of photographs 

for reproduction purposes 

Do's & Don'ts for Premium Buyers—by Gordon C. Bowen 

A helpful checklist for planning premium promotions 

How to Prepare a Modern Annual Report—by Herbert C. Resenthal 
Some realistic guides for the preparation of effective annual reports 
How to Use Color Stats—by Ted Sanchagrin 


Admen are learning that there are many uses for full-color photostats. 
Here‘s what's being done in this field.. -March 


The Growing Importance of Fairs as an Advertising Medien- by James Joseph 
Fairs have become an important advertising medium and a place 
for hard selling. 
Budgeting for Trade Shows—by Robert R. Secss 
An excellent guide for any adman faced with trade show 
budgeting problems... 
Getting the Most from Publicity Photos—by Leo M. Solomon 
A photographic consultant gives some pointers on how to get the 
best mileage out of publicity photos 
How to Merchandise TV Tie-Ins—by Frank Jacobs 

“Feather Your Nest” tv show makes the most of their tie-ins 
by active merchandising programs 
Planned Personalized Promotion—by Haviland F. Roves 
How a Detroit restaurant personalized its promotion 
How to Promote A Ten-Cent Gadget—by John C. Swift 
The promotion behind White Cap ers premium item, 
the lid flipper... 
How to Meschandise Syndicated TV Showe-— by Maurine Christopher 
A list of suggestions for getting the most from TV films December 
The Production Manager’s Answers for Late Plate Problems—by Ted Sanchagrin 
Summary of House & Home's contest among production managers 
How to Get More from Your Trade Show Dollars—by William S. Orkin 
A trade show expert offers tips on building traffic and planning 
follow-through for your exhibits 
Exhibit Photos—How to Put Them to Work 
Photographs of trade show exhibits have many uses. Here’s how a number 
of exhibitors have put their exhibit photos to work 
Loose-Leaf Binding 
Here's a list of 28 checkpoints to help admen in selecting the proper loose-leaf 
binding for their promotion materials 
Chiquita Banana Goes to School— by Clarence W. Moore 
The case history of United Fruit Co.'s effective educational program 
which carries the story of bananas to teachers and students 
Abbott Aims at the Consumer—by Bert Enos 
How Abbott Laboratories has begun a program of consumer advertising 
for a new product without sacrificing its traditional ‘‘ethical’’ approach 
Crossroads for Captive Plants 
A special study on the problems of ey internal 
printing facilities 
Sales Meetings Don’t Have To Be Eupeasive- by Lee Randon 
Story of how an agency helps its clients stage successful 
sales meetings on low budgets 
Less Than lc Per Impression—by Mildred Weiler 
The story behind an effective business movie produced 
for the Wabash Railroad... 
Merchandising Publicity— oy Morris B. Rotman 
Case History of how a publicity program drew extra dividends 
through effective merchandising 
Six Weeks From Planning to Sales 


How thorough planning licked a deadline pean ona 
national advertising campaign......... 


September 


February 
... April 


March 


...Muay 
July 
June 


September 


November 


December 


February 
January 
February 
February 
April 
April 
January 
March 
March 
April 


May 


How to Get Better Advertising Photos—by Errol Prince 
AR’‘s two-part series of down-to-earth articles on a 
and using advertising photos 

202 Tips for Direct Mail Advertising 


A 16-page booklet reprinting AR’s two special articles on 
direct mail advertising 


The Use of Tape Recorders in Advertising- by H. Jay Bullen 
Two special articles on one of the most versatile tools used by admen— 

“The Use of Tape Recorders in aT and “An Adman’‘s Guide 

for Selecting a Tape Recorder’’. March and April 


March and April 


February and May 


following reprints are available at $1 each: 


Advertising Copyrights—by Robert J. Burton 

An up-to-date reference on the subject of copyright protection for 
all types of graphic art—a compilation of a series of 10 AR articles 
How I Solved It 


This 64-page book contains more than 125 selected ‘‘How I Solved It’ 
items submitted by AR‘s readers 
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1954 


1955 
1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 


1955 
1955 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1956 


1955 


for ADMEN 


e The Speechmaker’s Complete 
Handbook, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, $4.95 . . . This is a guide for 
public speaking that contains color- 
ful material for speeches on subjects 
ranging from club meetings to busi- 
ness and college groups. Indexed 10 
different ways for easy reference, the 
book gives 112 complete speeches and 
short talks covering typical speaking 
situations, biographical digests, and 
a list of humorous stories suitable for 
various types of speeches. The 
speechmaker is also given advice on 
preparing the speech, winning the 
audience and dramatizing the talk. A 
special selection of remarks, wel- 
comes, responses, introductions and 
similar material for the toastmaster, 
M.C. and program chairman is also 
included in this handbook for pub- 
lic speaking. 


e Dictionary of New Words, Mary 
Reifer, 234 pages, Philosophical Li- 
brary Inc., New York, $6... In addi- 
tion to its practical, day-to-day uses, 
this book contains a fund of informa- 
tion about commonly used (and hith- 
erto unclearly defined) words, along 
with interesting information about 
how new words are formed, where 
new words come from, who coins 
them, how they are introduced, etc. 
Invaluable for copywriters, editors, 
admen, etc., the Dictionary of New 
Words includes such gems as ab- 
sentee interview, celtuce, eatery, 
gas-a-teria, Maginot-minded, pass 
the buck, quench area, quickie, sixth 
column, sixty-four-dollar question, 
technolator, toll-vision, upshift, 
xerography, x-flash and zoonoses. 


e Tape Recorders—How They Work, 
Charles G. Westcott, 177 pages, a 
Howard W. Sams & Co., Photofact 
Publication, Indianapolis, $2.75 .. . 
This book, based on the principle 
that in order to make the best use 
of one’s tape recorder it is first nec- 
essary to understand how it operates, 
is designed to tell the tape recorder 
user “what’s under the cover.” The 
prospective buyer is acquainted with 
the features that make a truly fine 
recording mechanism with defini- 
tions given of such trade terms as 
“flutter and wow,” “signal-to-noise 
ratio,” and “frequency response.” In 





addition to describing the basic prin- 
ciples of tape recorders, the book also 
has diagrams and modern-day sche- 
matics for service technicians and 
information on magnetic heads and 
motorboards for the Hi-Fi enthu- 
siasts. 


e Newspaper Press Directory and 
Advertisers’ Guide 1956, 832 pages, 
John de Graff Inc., New York, $8... 
Neatly summarized in this index to 
British and Dominion publications 
are rates and advertising require- 
ments of newspapers, general, trade 
and technical periodicals, directories 
and annuals. ABC circulation figures, 
publishing and closing dates, column 
measurements and halftone screens 
used are cited for each entry. The 
book covers the English provincial 
press as well as the dailies. A se- 
lected list of trade services and or- 
ganizations —from engravers and 
stereotypers to clipping services—is 
included. Several indexes increase 
the directory’s usefulness. Although 
the main emphasis is on British pub- 
lications, a third of the book deals 
with the colonial and foreign press. 
Principal American newspapers and 
magazines are listed separately. A 
review of press developments in 1955 
is an additional feature of the direc- 
tory. 


e Thirty-fourth Art Directors An- 
nual, 424 pages, Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, New York, $12.50 ...A 
rich sampling of 1955 editorial and 
advertising art, this book includes 
liberal sections on television, posters 
and point of sale material, direct 
mail and house organs, covers and 
end sheets, and of course editorial 
and advertising art. Readers will ap- 
preciate the large halftones that il- 
lustrate the entries. The range of 
styles is so broad that no distinctive 
trends are discernible. Says the 
ADCC, “Selections have been chosen 
for their importance in originating or 
developing techniques and presenta- 
tions which contribute to the stature 
of editorial and advertising art.” 

Editor-designer Alberto Paolo Ga- 
vasci has a team of experts respon- 
sible for the design and commentary 
of each section — Lester Beall, Georg 
Olden, Wallace Hainline, Ladislav 
Sutnar, George Giusti and Robert 
Gage. More than 400 illustrations are 
included, ranging from tv telops to 
merchandising brochures, from 
house organs to editorial layouts. 
Indexes of contributors and of ad- 
vertisements are provided. 

The book cites for special ADC 
awards Dorothy Shaver, Edna Wool- 
man Chase, Stanley Resor and 
Charles G. Mortimer. 


erie aes nko mei ee 
besides Vaseline Pre elly.. 
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FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC, 


SALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING. NEW YORK 17.N.Y NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES, CONN BOGOTA, N.J.: 


BOSTON AND PALMER. MASS: STEUBENVILLE, OHIO; PHILADELPHIA AND PITTSBURGH, PA 


FOLDING BOX PLANTS: BOGOTA. N.J.: NEW HAVEN AND VERSAILLES. CONN : PALMER, MASS.; STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: PITTSBURGH, PA 


PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA, N.J.. NEW HAVEN. MONTVILLE AND VERSAILLES. CONN.: READING, PA.: STEUBENVILLE. O.; WHITE HALL. MD. 
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A bird’s-eye view of Evergreen Plaza, 
cited for its outstanding architectural 


contribution to the Chicago area, 


Shop for Quality! 


Modern merchandising puts great importance 
upon a quality approach to the customer. Witness Chi- 
cago’s Evergreen Plaza, which includes among its many 
superlatives an arresting letterhead on Strathmore Writ- 
ing —one of Strathmore’s fine business papers. Truly, 
nothing conveys a firm’s good reputation so soundly as 
the look of its correspondence, and no letterhead paper so 
distinctly says quality as Strathmore. 


EVERGREEN PLAZA is one of the most advanced retail develop- 
ments in the country, with building and operating methods that 
have been studied by visitors from all over the world. Its fifty-two 
stores serve a good deal of suburban Chicago with the finest mer- 
chandise and with every possible convenience. 


STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, STRATHMORE SCRIPT 
THISTLEMARK BOND. ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT, BAY PATH BOND. STRATHMORE WRITING 
STRATHMORE BOND, ENVELOPES TO MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE CO 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ONION SKIN. STRATHMORE BOND 
ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL, STRATHMORE BOND TRANSMASTER, REPLICA 


JUNE 


20-26 ... American Marketing Assn., spring 
meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 


24-27 ... Engraved Stationery Manufactur- 
ers Assn. Inc., Blaney Park, Mich. 


24-28 . . . American Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers Assn., 36th annual 
convention, Long Beach, Cal. 


28-30 . . . Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Assn., summer meeting, Empress Ho- 
tel, Victoria, B. C. 


JULY 


8-10... American College Public Relations 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 


20-25 . . . Nat'l. Audio-Visual Convention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


22-27 ... The Photographers’ Assn. of Amer- 
ica, Conrad Hilton, Chicago 


AUGUST 


13... “The American Showcase” —75 na- 
tionally known companies to exhibit wares 
in conjunction with the Natl. Democratic 
Convention, Chicago International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago 


24-28 . . . Mail Advertising Service Assn. 
Int., Drake Hotel, Chicago 


| SEPTEMBER 


5-8... Intl. Assn. of Electrotypers & Stereo- 
typers Inc., Lake Louise, Alberta, Canada 


10-12 . . . 18th Annual Forum, Packaging 
Machinery Manufacturers Institute, Hotel 


| Statler, Cleveland 


10-13 . . . Premium Advertising Assn. of 


America Inc., Hotel Sheraton-Astor, New 
York 


11-14... Packaging Machinery and Mate- 


rials Exposition of 1956, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland 


22-25 ... Advertising Specialty Natl. Assn., 
Palmer House, Chicago 


27... Magazine Publishers Assn., fall 


meeting, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N.Y. 


OCTOBER 


1-3 . . . Direct Mail Advertising Assn., an- 
nual convention, Statler Hotel, New York 


8-10 . . . American Photoengravers Assn., 
Statler Hotel, Detroit 


11-13... Intl. Typographic Composition 
Assn., 37th annual convention, Toronto 


15-16 .. . Inland Daily Press Assn., annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago 


20-22 . . . Screen Process Printing Assn., 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago 





STRATHMORE 


Makers of Fine Papers 


21-24 . . . Assn. of Natl. Advertisers Inc., 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 
NOVEMBER 


11-15 . . . Outdoor Advertising Assn. of 
America, Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles 


19-21 .. . Natl. Sales Aid Show, Hotel Stat- 
ler, New York 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Vol. 4— Nos. 1-6 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Advertising ‘Birds’ of Distinction—Lyle J. Purcell—Feb., p. 25 
Agency Designs Building to Meet Special Needs—May, p. 30 
Agency Production Control—Bert Enos—June, p. 30 
Detailed Publicity Planning Pays Off for Republic—June, ¢ 
Disneyland—Phil Seitz—Jan., p. 31 
Eye-Witness Report from the Cleveland Atom Show—Kenneth 
W. Allison—Mar., p. 28 
How Suburban Industry Becomes a Good Neighbor—James 
Joseph—Apr., p. 31 
How to Make Employe Manuals Dramatic—Herbert C 
thal—Mar., p. 35 
How to Run a Press Party—Jules Levin—Feb., p. 30 
Merchandising Publicity—Morris B. Rotman—Apr 
Six Weeks from Planning to Sales—May, p. 25 
The Increasing Use of Color in Advertising—Dick Hodgson 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 


Chiquita Banana Goes to School—Clarence W 


Conquered: Flannel Board Stoop, Clutch and Crutch 

How to Keep Yovr Projectionist Happy—Robert B. Konik 
May, p. 87 

How to Sell a Sales Training Program—Robert R 

Less Than lc Per Impression—Mildred Weile 

Made in Indiana—Jan., p. 67 

New Visual Aids Draw Visitors to Disneyland Exhibits 
p. 39 


Wide Screen—A New Agency Technique—May, p. 91 


LAYOUT & TYPOGRAPHY 
Chicago Design, 1956—May, p. 5] 
Getting the Local Flavor in Newspaper Ads—Phil Seitz—Mar 
». 96B 
p. 96E 
How to Make Effective Use of Newspaper Format—Dick Hodg 
—Apr., p. 11] 
Mixing § for Effect—G. H. Pet Feb., p. 73 
New Look for the Sutenios ‘een Post—Allen 
Jan., p. 73 
Trends in Advertising Typography—A. Raymond 
Mar., p. 69 


January —June 1956 


ART & PHOTOGRAPHY 


Get Your Colors Worth—Dale Nichols—Jan., p. 105 

How Advertisers & Agencies Buy Art & Photos—Mar., p. 47 

How to Cut the Glare Out of Pictures—Ed Clark—Feb., p. 50 

How We Beat High Art Costs—Richard J. Newman—Feb., p. 49 

Taking Sea Photo in Port Solves Photographer's Problem— 
Reeve Limeburner—Apr., p. 104 

Lights, Camera, Drama for the Problem Product—William A 
Arter—June, p. 85 

Prints Solve Production Problems—William 
p. 45 

Publicity Timing by Big Ben—Warren McCandless—Jan., p. 99 

Service Marks — Progeny of Advertising — Ray D. Henson- 
Apr., p. 99 

Shadow Photography—P. K. Thomajan—Feb., p. 45 

Stipple Board Art Saves Time and Money — Philip Brady 
Feb., p:. $2 

Unusual Art Technique Gives Punch to Employe Booklet— Al! 
Sommers—Mar., p. 45 


A. Arter—May 


DIRECT ADVERTISING 

A Checklist for Better Direct Mail—Mar., p. 103 
An Oscar for the Men in Gray—Stanley E. Cohen—Apr., p. 61 
Clever Gimmicks Pave the Way for Burlington Mills—Pau! 

Geden—May, p. 55 
Direct Mail Builds Store Traffic—June, p. 91 
Direct Mail Rates High with Dealers—J. J. Delaney—Mar., p. 10] 
Distributors Love This Direct Mail—W. G. Recker—Appr., p. 65 
How to Use Personalized Post Cards—Jules Levin—Jan., p. 113 
Humorous Angle Helps to Solve Serious Problem 

mers—Jan., p. 117 


Tandy’s Dandy Direct Mailer—A. G Belcher 


PACKAGING & LABELING 
Integrated eigen Major Merchandising Tool—Kenneth R 
MacDonald—June, p. 55 
Massmanship—A New Approach for Packaging—L. E. Gal! 
lagher—Mar., p. 95 
Packaging—A Potent Sales Aid at General Foods—Feb., p.66 
Punch Copy for Packages—Alan Berni—Mar., p. 99 
Redesigned Startex Packages Bring Order Out of Chaos— May 
p. 59 
The Year's Best in Folding Cartons—June, p. 58 
Understand Mass Motivation ... And Be Your Own Packaging 
Expert—Edward Gustave Jacobsson—Apr., p. 95 
Walker Luxury Wraps—H. D. Dols 


Wet Samples—James Joseph—Jan 
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the one sure P 


..PRE-SENSITIZED 
PLASTIPLATES! 


SPEED? Nothing's faster, because all the processing 
steps are built right in. Just one solution and they're 
ready for the press. No complicated chemicals to 
scramble printing schedules. 


QUALITY? Plastiplates’ secret of quality is in the 
plastic that completely permeates the wood pulp base. 
Result: your image actually “bites into” the surface— 
gives stronger solids, softer tints, sharper detailed work. 


Po Anp now! —for longer offset runs, the CFC pre-sen- 
sitized aluminum plate—as easy to process as Pre- 
Sensitized Plastiplates—is available at all Remington 
Rand offices. You apply just one solution after exposure 
and you're ready to print! 


Write for free samples of Pre-Sensitized Plastiplates or 
a free demonstration of pre-sensitized aluminum plates 
to Remington Rand, Room 1746, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 


& 
Remington. Fand DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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PAPER 

Business Cards—An Important Advertising Tool— Willem Kavli 
—Mar., p. 63. 

Dramatic Die Cut Captures Readers—Margaret Reynolds— 
June, p. 45. 

Dress Up Your Sales Presentation— Leo G. Sands—Jan., p. 79. 

Ingenious Planning Cuts Handbook Costs—Mildred Weiler- 
June, p. 48. 

Sixteen Pages of Copper—Feb., p. 61 

So You're Going to Move—Apr., p. 69. 

What's New in Magazine Inserts—May, p. 37. 


PREMIUMS, PRIZES & SPECIALTIES 


A Basic Guide to Advertising Specialties—Mar., p. 112 

A Contest Isn't Over When the Winners Are Picked—Phil Seitz 
—June, p. 35 

Case History of a New Premium User—Harry L. Gadau— 
p. 63. 

How Long Is A Shoelace?—Haviland F. Reeves—May, p. 84 

How to Handle Premium Coupons—Pau! R. Honn—Apr., p. 67 

Promoting Premiums on Radio & TV—Robert F. Degen—Mar 
p. 107. 

Seven Steps to Success in Your Sales Incentive Program—Feb 
Pp. So. 

Signs of the Zodiac Become an Advertising Medium — P. K 
Thomajan—Mar., p. 117 

The Agency's Role in Premium Promotions 


Jan 


John P. Cunning- 


RADIO & TV PRODUCTION 
Colorcasting—Sheldon M. Heiman—June, p. 75. 
How to Improve Your TV Commercials 
-May, p. 63. 
How to Produce a Successful Singing Commercial—June, p. 78 
How We Moulded a Budget TV Series from Documentaries 
E. J. Leaman—Feb., p. 89 
New Dress for an Old Favorite—Bert Enos 
Time & Cost Guide for Producing TV Films 
p. 49. 


Variety with One Tune—Ted Sanchagrin—Apr 


Maurine Christopher 


Mar., p. 75 
Lee Randon—Jan 


J 


p. 91 


SIGNS & IDENTIFICATION MATERIALS 

Broadway—A Catalog of Sign Ideas Feb 
p. 38 

Getting Action into Sales Meetings 

Apr., p. 57 

Merchandising Outdoor Advertising—May, p. 100 

The Route to Reno—George Meredith—Mar., p. 123 

The Chickens Are Coming—Benn O!lman—Jan., p. 107 

Those Southern Pacific Signs—George Meredith—Apr., p. 54 

Why An Industrial Designer for Your Sign Program?—Clare 
Hodgman—June, p. 61 

Who's Responsible for Those Daily News Posters?—Tony Chev 
ins—May, p. 97. 


Reginald E. Beat 


PHOTOENGRAVING & PLATEMAKING 

Converting from Letterpress to Offset—Dick Hodgson—June, 
p. 49. 

Electronic Engraving—A Progress Report—David Saltman— 
May, p. 71. 

How to Prepare Camera Copy—Samuel Tissenbaum 
p. 43. 

Local Impact with R.O.P. Color—Jerome C. Martin—Apr. 

Production Managers’ Answer for Late Plate Problems 
p. 33. 

RCA’s “Dutch Door” Ad—Jack M. Williams—Jan., p. 46 

What's Happening with ROP Color—Dick Hodgson—Mar., p. 53. 


-Jan 


p, FS. 
Feb., 


PRINTING & BINDING 


A System for Controlling Printing Costs—Frederic Kammann 
Part I, May, p. 31; Part II, June, p. 95. 

Brewer Distributes TV Commercial Tie-Ins—Apr., p. 86 

Crossroads for Captive Plants—Dick Hodgson—Jan., p. 35 

How to Put Charm in Chop Suey—Warren S. Richman—June, 
p. 82. 

Loose-Leaf Binding—Feb., p. 99 

Mechanical Binding—Apr., p. 84 

Sixth Annual Lithographic Awards—June, p. 79 

Why We Like Having Our Own Printing Shop—Harry Susemihl 
—Mar., p. 79. 


SHOWS & EXHIBITS 
Advertising Agencies & Exhibits—James B. Zabin—May, p 
Exhibit Photos—How to Put Them to Work—Feb., ; 
How to Get More for Your Trade Show Dollars 
Jan., p. 59 
Open House for the Kids—Robert B. Konikow—Apr 
Running a Company Museum— Robe 
Sales Meetings Don’t Have to Be Expensive—Le« 
Mar., p. 119 
Sketching at Trade Shows—Dick 
Trade Show Takes to Wheels 


Orkin 


WINDOW & STORE DISPLAYS 
Abbott Aims at the Consumer—Bert Enos—Apr: 
Displays Solve Manufacturer's Problem—Star 
Apr., p. 50 
Flower Shows Bring Good-Will to Banks—L 
p. 93. 
How Hallmark Opened New Markets—Mildred W 
p. 53 
New Look for the Old Lumberyard—Gordon | 
p. 67 
Safety As A Sales Force—D. E. Cunningham 
Salesman’‘s Small Talk Sparks Display Idea 
—Feb., p. 86 
The Agency's Role in POP Advertising—June, p. 65 
Versatile Sales Tool Provides Low-Cost Promotion Package 
Mar., p. 89. 


What's New at the Point of Purchase 


Apr., p. 33 
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tonight ? 


sure!...call SUperior 7-7070 


Doesn’t it drive you crazy to think of a rush engraving job lying idle 
overnight? Never happens at Superior. While you’re deep in the sack . . . things 
get done and comes the dawn, you get your job — the way you want it! 


Call now and relax. 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTING PLATES SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO, 215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO 10 
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Advertising Requirements 


“The amateur photographer is the greatest salesman we have,” says 
Dick Pope of Florida’s Cypress Gardens, which has done everything 
possible to encourage “picture taking.’ Here’s a technique that any 
adman can put to use to help promote his company. 


“The amateur photographer is the 
greatest salesman we have,” says 
Richard D. Pope, president and 
owner of Florida Cypress Gardens. 

This highly successful tourist at- 
traction is continuously drawing 
more and more visitors each year— 
and amateur photographers, plus the 
methods Cypress Gardens uses to 
attract and assist them, are largely 
responsible for this sensational suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Pope, himself a photographer, 
knows and understands the prob- 
lems of the “shutter bug.” And, since 
the camera fan is working for him, 
he does everything he can to assure 
the picture-taker good pictures. 


However, almost any other resort or 
special attraction owner (photog- 
rapher or not) can undoubtedly 
build business and increase traffic 
by adopting the same approach to 
amateur photographers utilized by 
Pope. 

The technique, however, is not 
limited to tourist attractions. By 
adapting the ideas developed at 
Cypress Gardens, any adman may 
be able to find a new promotion 
medium in the growing throng of 
amateur photographers. The key: 
encourage picture taking and make 
it easy for the amateur. Apply this 
idea to your next open house, plant 
tour, press conference, special ex- 


hibit, etc., and you may easily find 
yourself with maximum dividends 
for a minimum investment. 


> Dick Pope’s first concern when he 
set up Cypress Gardens was to lay 
it out so that there would be some- 
thing worth seeing and something 
for the photographer to take home 
with him. 

With this in mind, he used the 
viewfinder of his camera to visualize 
his scenic spots. With camera in 
hand, he climbed trees and ladders 
to get his pictorial views from many 
angles because of the light. He 
watched individual spots at various 
times during the morning, at noon 
and in the afternoon. 

Before building a canal, a lagoon 
or a foot bridge, he made certain 
that what he saw in his viewfinder 
would be worthy of a picture—he 
used this photographic eye to visual- 
ize them and to compose the perfect 
picture for any photographer at any 
time of the day. 
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Title Shot . . 


. Amateur photographers at Cypress Gardens shoot a ‘’title shot’’ for their 


movies or slide films—a natural promotion opportunity. 


> After developing the gardens, he 
decided to give the photographer 
something else to shoot besides 
beautiful flowers and scenic views. 
So Pope added pretty girls in color- 
ful, antebellum dresses to pose 
among the flowers, on the lawns and 
on the rustic bridges. He has 25 
models all through the gardens in 
ideal spots for photographing. 

“People like to pose with someone, 
and especially do the men like to 
pose with pretty girls,” says Pope. 

These models are trained to assist 
the amateur with his picture-taking. 
A model will often say, “Hold up for 
a minute until I get to a better spot. 
The light is better over there.” 
These girls, like most of the staff 
at Cypress Gardens, can give able 
assistance to the camera man. They 
have learned to respect the amateur 
photographer. They are sympathetic 
and patient—especially with the new 
photographer. 


> When the Water Show was intro- 
duced at the Gardens, the “shutter 
bug” was pushed around and hin- 
dered in his picture taking by the 
constant call of “down in front.” 

Pope quickly remedied this situa- 
tion by building three rows of 
benches that were reserved for ama- 
teur photographers only. These three 
benches served their purpose back 
in 1946 when only 15 or 20 people 
a day came in with cameras. 

As these pictures of the Water 
Show and the gardens were shown 
back home, more and more people 
came through the gates at Cypress 
Gardens—and more and more tour- 
ists came equipped with cameras. 
To accommodate the growing num- 
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ber of camera fans, a pier was erected 
for photographers only. This pier 
extends out into the water, with the 
skiers coming within a few feet of 
the cameras, so that the photo- 
graphic results are those that might 
be obtained from a boat. A camera 
is the visitor’s ticket of admission to 
this “orchestra seat.” 


> When Pope had an opportunity to 
see some of the poor pictures that 
had been taken in the gardens and 
at the Water Shows, he decided to 
furnish expert assistance to these 
enthusiastic amateurs. When this 
pier was constructed in 1948, he 
added a professional photographer 
to assist the amateurs in the stands 
during the half-hour show. 

The facilities of the pier have been 
extended in recent years to accom- 
modate 300 camera fans. The rows 
of seats are built so that every spec- 
tator has clear vision ahead—no 
heads can obstruct his view. The 
grandstand is divided into three sec- 
tions with movie cameras in one, 
stills in the middle section and box 
camera in the third. Those taking 
movies and Kodachrome slides are 
favored because these are the pic- 
tures that are shown to large groups 
—civic clubs, lectures, women’s clubs, 
and other large assemblies. 

During 1955 a second pier was 
erected at the south end of the beach 
for morning shows. This was done 
to give the photographer the advan- 
tage of the morning sun. 


> Three expert photographers are on 
hand in the photographic pier be- 
fore and during each of the four 
daily water shows. Two of these men 


assist in seating the visitors in their 
proper section and answer any ques- 
tions put before them. The third ex- 
pert is stationed high in the stands 
where he gets his light readings 
which he relays to the photogra- 
phers in the stands—with the aid of 
a microphone. 

Three years ago Pope installed a 
set of huge exposure meters at the 
end of the pier. As Ed Carter, direc- 
tor of photography, gets his light 
readings on a conventional exposure 
meter, he relays the settings to the 
audience in the stands. While he is 
giving these readings, he is adjust- 
ing the dials on the large meters 
from a master control board in front 
of him so that any who have not 
caught the correct reading can find 
it on these over-size meters. One 
meter is set for color and the other 
for black and white. The two sets of 
indicators on each meter show the 
speed and f opening for both movies 
and stills. 

About ten minutes before the show 
starts, Carter begins his instruc- 
tions—telling the audience how to 
use their cameras and how to set 
them in accordance with the type of 
film they are using and the type of 
camera. Before entering the stands, 
the photographer is handed a bro- 
chure with helpful hints on taking 
pictures of the show and to serve as 
an aid in editing his films after he 
gets home. 


>Carter talks continuously during 
the performance, telling his “shutter 
bugs” what shots to anticipate, when 
to get ready, when to shoot and when 
to cut. As the light changes, he gives 
a new set of light readings. A typi- 
cal sequence during an act runs 
something like this: 


Meter Settings . . . Ed Carter, Cypress 
Gardens’ Director of Photography, sets the 
large exposure meters from a control board 
after getting his readings from a conven- 
tional exposure meter. 





“Movies, 24 frames per second set 
between 4 and 5.6; 16 frames at 5.6, 
distance infinity! Kodachrome Color 
Slides, shooting at 1/100 set at 2.8, 
1/200 at £2, 1/300 shoot at 1.8! I will 
call the good shots, tell you when to 
shoot and when to cut.” 

As the show gets under way, Car- 
ter instructs, “Still cameras, let ’em 
come closer! Go ahead, movies! Get 
ready, stills—shoot! Get a little bit 
of water between each shot! Movies 
cut! Kodachrome, we’re shooting at 
1/100 between 4 and 5.6...” And 
on and on he goes for the full half 


hour—a continuous flow of instruc- 
tions. 


>At least once during a perform- 
ance Ed reminds the photographers 
to remove the cap from the lens. “It 
sure does help,” he says. Before the 
experts were employed to assist the 
amateurs, the visitor too frequently 
found that he had shot a whole roll 
of film before realizing that he had 
not removed the cap from his lens. 
To avoid this tragedy, Carter con- 
tinually reminds the lensmen. 
Assistance to the amateur camera 
man does not cease when the show 
is over. Before leaving the stands, 
he is given instructions for the pic- 
tures he is going to take at the spe- 
cial roped-off area. Here again the 
photographer is given preference. 


In this special area the skiiers pose 


in the center of the semi-circle ad- 
joining the pier. The visitor with a 
camera has an opportunity to get 
good close-up shots without being 
jostled about. 

A title board with two models on 
either side of it is set up so that the 
camera fan can take home a souve- 
nir shot of the Gardens and to help 
him arrange his pictures in a pro- 
fessional manner. 


>On the 20-minute electric boat 
ride through the natural fairyland 
that Pope so meticulously laid out 
with the visiting photographer in 
mind, the guide can offer sugges- 
tions. As the boat glides along slow- 
ly, the guide points out special spots 
of interest and will suggest that the 
photographer stand up to get a bet- 
ter shot of the flowers, trees or what- 
ever he is shooting. 

In addition to the expert help 
given the amateur photographer, 
while he is taking pictures, he can 
get any help he needs with his cam- 
era. Walter A. Stickler, who is basi- 
cally responsible for the unique 
service offered the amateur, is in 
charge of the Photo Information 
Desk located in the Club House. 
There he fixes jammed cameras, 
changes films, tells some how to use 
their cameras, makes minor repairs 
and in general can and does help 


Flash! Save This Brochure te Aid in Picture Editing 


We welcome you and your friends to Florida 
Cypress Gardens, America’s Tropical Wonder- 


land, and the World’s Finest Outdoor Color 
Studio. 


Here at the Gardens we are trying to offer 
every facility so that you may obtain perfect pic- 
tures—action shots of the water skiers, glamour 
shots of the photographic models, dramatic 
scenic views and colorful flower closeups. 

On our unique photographic bleachers set out 
on the dock over the waters of Lake Eloise, we 
feel you have a place where you can shoot 
terrific pictures. For assistance in your editing 
we are giving an overall story on our water 
show—some parts of which may have been 
deleted and others added, but it should help in 
your commentary 


‘This unique service to you was originated by 
Walter A. Stickler, noted scenic photographer, 


and is carried out by the Photographic Director, 
Ed Carter. 


To bring to your pictures the tradition of the 
Old South, we have many lovely photographic 
models in the hoop skirts of the ante bellum 
days in the Gardens. We have hundreds of ap- 
plicants for the honor of being a Cypress Gar- 
dens model, so these girls are especially chosen 
for their beauty, their smile and fine character. 


We would suggest that in making pictures of 
them against the colorful background of flowers 
or beside the mirror-like pools, that you shoot 
enough to make a little story. For instance, ask 
the young lady to walk a few steps for you and 
then curtsey for the long shots Then move in 
for a closeup and ask her to possibly put a 
flower in her hair or stand against a natural 
frame of blossoms. The girls are good models, 
they enjoy being photographed and will pose 


with members of your party if you would like 
them to. 


One custom we have in shooting stills is to 
count ONE, TWO, THREE and shoot the pic- 
ture on THREE. If you shoot on THREE you 


will find that the girl will have a lovely smile on 
La face 


HERE IS HELPFUL COMMENTARY ON 
THE WATER SKI SHOWS 


No. 1—With the flags made famous by the M. 
G. M. technicolor movie of the Cypress Gardens 
story, “EASY TO LOVE,” starring Esther Wil- 
liams, the Aquamaids give their ballet routine 


with precision plus in their colorful Jantzen 
swim suits. 


No. 2—In an authentic reproduction of the 
costume worn by Esther Wiiliams in “Easy to 
Love” the Cypress Gardens Clown rides the 
waves in an easy chair And in addition to be- 


ing on his toes, half of the time he’s “On his 
head.” 


No. 3—Like a whirling dervish one of the Cy- 
press Gardens Champions does 360 degree turns 
on a pair of tiny shoe skis. 


No. 4—In the double doubles event two boys 
and two girls start out with eight skis and end 
up with all four skiers doing the dipsy doodle 
on just two slender slivers of wood 


No. 5.—The ups and downs of water skiing 
with the champions flying through the air over 
the high jump. 


No. 6.—Taking off on two skis, dropping one, 
and hooking her toe in the tow bar while skiing 
backward, one of the Aquamaids performs the 
Backward Swan. Under good conditions she 
spins from back to front and back again. 


No. 7—The miracle act of water skiing—bare- 
foot riding-—-is accomplished only by experts. 


No 8—Reviving memories of circus days is 
the Five-man Human Pyramid on water skis 
made more beautiful by flags waving in the 
balmy Florida breezes. 


No. 9—Old fashioned bathing beauties from 
Southern California play around the dangerous 


high jump doing just about everything they 
shouldn't. 


No 10—The aquamaids, cha™nrione o~d models 
» © ! 
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Guide for Photographers . 


. . An additional help to amateur photographers is this picture 


editing guide, part of a handy 234x3 /2"’ folder which opens to 5 2x7”. 


hundreds of photographers a day in 
addition to answering hundreds of 
questions a day. But Stickler, who 
is an expert photographer, can solve 
any problem that the amateur pre- 
sents to him. 

In addition, Cypress Gardens pro- 
vides two dark rooms under the 
grandstands for the use of the ama- 
teur. These are frequently used for 
changing films. 


>With almost 1,000 cameramen a 
day coming into Cypress Gardens, 
the film department is kept busy. 
This department serves the customer 
either from the gift shop on the in- 
side or from the walk-up window on 
the outside. 

More film is sold at the Gardens 
than in any other retail outlet in the 
world. More color film is sold than 
black and white. 

One out of every three visitors 
comes with a camera. This means 
that approximately 300,000 people a 
year go home and sell the Gardens 
to their friends and relatives. 

Pope estimates that millions of 
people throughout the year are ex- 
posed to the beauty of the gardens 
and the thrills of the water shows 
through these photographs. It is dif- 
ficult to estimate the dollar value of 
the advertising done by these ama- 
teur photographers but Pope classi- 
fies it as his most valuable medium. 
His increase in attendance and con- 
tinual increase in the number of 
camera fans is an indication that all 


that is being done for the amateur 
photographer is paying off. 


>Mr. Pope feels that the amateur 
photographer can be put to work for 
any tourist attraction, any state, city, 
region or special event. 

“Just give him something to shoot, 
give him able assistance from ex- 
perts and give him preference and 
he will do the rest,’ he says. “Be 
sure that he has something that will 
make a picture—whether it be build- 
ings, statues, flowers, parades or 
pretty girls.” 

For some attractions it might be 
advisable to set up photographers’ 
tours. This can be done not only 
for private attractions but to pro- 
mote states, cities, regions or individ- 
ual companies. Whether it is an all- 
day trip around a city, a half-day 
tour through the caves or a half-hour 
visit at a special point of interest, 
the amateur photographer with the 
capable assistance of an expert can 
return home and voluntarily sell for 
you with the aid of good pictures. 

“The amateur photographer is king 
at Cypress Gardens,” says Pope. The 
following excerpts from some of the 
hundreds of letters received from 
visitors substantiate the value of 
this attitude: 

One writer says, “. .. I have shown 
the complete set of pictures of your 
water show to many people and they 
think I’m an expert!!” Another vis- 
itor says, “I got the best pictures I 
have ever taken.” 44 
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A Gign of Quali ... produced by GC5ece| 


Every Geeco sign is custom made and devel- Watch for the signs of advertisers such as 
oped for the individual advertiser, agency or Union Pacific, AT & T (The Bell System), 
designer on a mass production basis. This | Cook’s Paints and Cities Service. They 
makes possible such outstanding pieces as this testify to Geeco’s fine quality and service. 
5'x 6’ M. K. Goetz Brewing Company sign. Call or write today for complete information. 


eeieit. . caive new leader in original signs and displays 


GEECO INCORPORATED, SAINT JVOSEPH, MISSOUR?# 
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By Margaret Reynolds 
AR Associate Editor 


“Run off 10,000 copies...’ By 
mimeograph? Multigraph? Offset du- 
plicator? Facsimile ribbon? Flat bed 
process? 

You’re faced with a multiple- 
choice question today whenever you 
have letters to duplicate. And every 
answer is a likely possibility for the 
message you want to reproduce. Like 
its counterparts the office copying 
machines, duplicating equipment has 
made enormous strides in recent 
years. Quality, speed and versatility 
have been stepped up, and the per- 
formance gap between one process 
and the next narrowed down im- 
pressively. 

Time was when only two or three 
duplicating methods could be de- 
pended on for precision results. Now 
a whole battery of duplicators, engi- 
neered for hairline accuracy, is at 
your disposal—or as near as your 
lettershop. These machines can match 
the appearance of an individually 
typed letter to the key stroke, repro- 
duce halftones with ease or turn out 
multicolor printing at speeds up to 
180 copies a minute. 

The dynamic upsurge of direct 
mail, plus the growth of office rec- 
ords systems, spurred on these de- 
velopments. The printing industry— 
particularly lithography — passed 
along several significant improve- 


Letter 
Reproduction 


There are dozens of different methods for making 


multiple copies of your promotion letters . . . but 


there usually is one that is better than the 


others for any given job. In this special 


report, AR compares each of the major processes. 


ments. Advances continue at a lively 
clip, but they tend not so much to 
outdate present equipment as to re- 
move “bugs” and give the user plus 
features. 


> Before we glance at some of these 
recent developments, it’s well to un- 
derline the distinction between copy- 
ing machines and duplicators. Copy- 
ing processes now include diazo, fac- 
simile, photocopy, Thermo-Fax, 
Verifax, Xerography, and others. 
They’re primarily designed to pro- 
vide copies of original material in 
limited quantities — generally from 
one to 25 — and have found wide ac- 
ceptance in record-keeping. Al- 
though operating principles differ, 
most machines are hand-fed and can 
turn out one to 15 copies within a 
minute or slightly less. Preparation 
of a stencil or master is not neces- 
sary; copies are made from the orig- 
inal material. 

Copying machines vary in their 
ability to pick up color and halftones 
and to reproduce from opaque orig- 
inals. Results, while accurate, lack 
the definition attainable with dupli- 
cating equipment, and costs per copy 
are somewhat higher. Quantity letter 
reproduction so far is not practicable. 
But copying processes like diazo, 
facsimile and Xerography have de- 
veloped a promising sideline — they 
can now prepare masters for dupli- 
cating machines. Stencils for stencil 


duplicators and paper masters for 
offset and spirit duplicators are 
among their latest achievements. 
Duplicating equipment, on the 
other hand, lends itself to reproduc- 
tion of large or small quantities. Most 
widely used methods include: 
e Stencil duplicating 
e Spirit duplicating 
e Offset (including planograph) 
e Letterpress (including facsimile 
ribbon and flat bed process) 
e Automatic typewriter 
Strictly speaking, automatic type- 
writers produce “originals” rather 
than duplicates; but for purposes of 
letter reproduction, AR links them 
with duplicating machines. 


>A special report of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Assn., “Letter Repro- 
duction,” contains typical examples 
of letters produced by each process 
(except spirit duplication and plan- 
ograph). It was prepared by a re- 
search committee of DMAA in co- 
operation with the Mail Advertising 
Service Assn. 

The report suggests that users 
adopt a custom approach to every 
mailing they send out. Weigh the 
speed, cost, quality and personaliza- 
tion you want for your message first 
-then decide on a duplicating process, 
the book urges. To help readers de- 
cide, the authors assess the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each 
method in turn. AR has drawn on 
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Suitable 
Paper 


Normal 
Speed 


Process Optimum 


Copies 


Letter Shop 


: ae. Equipment 
ate per 


Price Range 


Smooth and $100-1100 


Stencil Multicolors 
in one run 
or separately 
Gelatin Multicolors 
in one run 
or separately 
With separate 
runs 
Planograph Usually 
black-and- 
Letterpress With separate 
runs 


white 
Black-and- 
white 


Multicolors 
in one run 


No—black 
or blue only 


Automatic 
Typewriter 


absorbent 


Specially 
coated on 
one side 


Specially 
coated on 
one side 


Offset, bond, 5,000 iph 
sulphite, etc. 


varies with 
press 


Bond, ledger, 
writing, etc. 


1,000- 
5,000 iph 


Bond or any 
type 


100 words 
per minute 
15 letters 
per hour 


2 
a 
surface 


10,000 to 
25,000 to 


capacity 


10,000- $6.50 
50,000 


200,000 


no upward 


plate 


press 


up to 


20¢-35¢ 


limit per copy 


“Based on Chicago letter shop estimates for copy 82 x 11", reproduced on one side only. 


some of their findings plus many 
other sources in the review of dupli- 
cating equipment that follows. 


Stencil Duplicating 


Oldest mechanical duplicating 
process (it preceded commercial use 
of the typewriter by about ten 
years), stencil duplicating was intro- 
duced in this country by A. B. Dick 
in the late 1880’s and concurrently 
in England by David Gestetner. 
Mimeograph, originally Dick’s trade 
name for the machine, has since come 
to be used widely for a stencil du- 
plicator. Its ease, speed and adapta- 
bility account for the remarkable 
staying power of this process. 

The stencil or master is a fibrous 
paper substance with a waxy coat- 
ing. Pressure from typing, writing or 
drawing pushes aside the waxy coat- 
ing and perforates—but does not cut 
—the fibrous layer underneath. The 
stencil is then placed over a cylinder 
containing ink. Paper is fed through 
between a roller and the ink cylin- 
der, causing whatever is on the sten- 
cil to reproduce. 


e Uses ... Stencil duplicating is 
suitable for reproducing any type- 
written matter in quantities from 25 
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to 5,000 (10,000 is possible with a 
long-run stencil). It’s appropriate for 
letters where fill-ins or a more per- 
sonal appearance is not needed. The 
DMAA research committee recom- 
mends its use, among other things, 
for sales bulletins, news releases, 
questionnaires, reports and special 
offerings. It singles out its low-cost 
reproduction of ruled forms. 
Artwork—line drawings and sim- 
ple screen and stipple patterns—can 
also be reproduced readily by using 
a stylus directly on the stencil. New 
developments in facsimile copying 
and photochemical techniques make 
it possible to transfer photographs to 
stencils. Copies can be duplicated in 
any color, and up to four separate 
colors are obtainable in a single run. 


e Speed .. . “Normal commercial 
delivery,” says the DMAA report, “is 
the following day (when not too 
many pages are involved) but a 
mimeograph job can be produced in 
a couple of hours.” 

Copies per minute range from 50 
to 180. 


e Operating Facts . . . An electric 
typewriter should be used in stencil 
preparation for best results. This as- 
sures the proper amount of pressure 


for each character. Corrections are 
made by applying a correction fluid 
over errors, which recoats the sur- 
face and permits retyping. 

Modern machines can handle al- 
most any type of paper—bond, vel- 
lum, offset, card and cover stock— 
as well as the toothy mimeograph 
paper, which is most economical. 
This is now available in a wide vari- 
ety of colors and weights. 


Stencils may be stored and re-run 
later. 


e New Developments . . . Water- 
soluble inks solve the problem of 
soiled hands and dry instantly on 
contact with the paper, thus prevent- 
ing setoff. This, of course, eliminates 
the need for slip-sheeting on quality 
jobs. 

“High-visibility” stencils allow the 
typist to read the copy she is typing 
and thus catch errors before remov- 
ing the stencil from her typewriter. 
New stencil sizes bring the cost of 
masters down from 15¢ to 2%¢, in 
some cases. 

A silk screen ink distributor is 
used in the “dual-cylinder” type of 
stencil duplicator. A paste ink is ap- 
plied directly to two rotating cylin- 
ders covered by a silk screen, over 





$200-1125 


$200-1125 


$2.75-225 


$1000-3000 


varies with 


$110-3500 


$850-3000 


Observations 


Stencil may be re-used. Up to 65-line 
screens can be reproduced. 


sual copies are purple, become 
ainter as run progresses. 


an be used interchangeably with 
pirit process. No staining of hands. 


sually copies are purple, become 
ainter as run progresses. Gelatin 


remely adaptable, produces excel- 
ent work. 


Suitable for large runs—quality not 
as high as on Multilith. 


an use ribbon or ink. Type, rubber 
plates, electros, line cuts and half- 


roduces individually typed letters. 


ecord or tape may be used indefi- 
mitely. 


which the stencil is placed. More even 
ink flow is said to be obtained, and 
operation is considerably cleaner be- 
cause of the paste form of ink used. 


Spirit Duplicating 


Long a favorite in schools and clubs 
because of its speed of preparation, 
spirit duplicating is coming into wide- 
spread agency use to run off story- 
boards, scripts, rough drafts, and so 
forth, in small numbers. It lacks the 
sharpness and uniformity needed for 
letter reproduction, but can turn out 
broadsides and informal circular ma- 
terial very effectively. 

Basically it works on the principle 
that a moistened paper, coming into 
contact with a reverse carbon, will 
transfer some of the carbon to its own 
surface. Spirit masters are prepared 
by typing, writing or drawing on 
treated sheets with face-up carbon 
paper underneath. An aniline dye is 
contained in the coating on this car- 
bon. Wherever the writing instru- 
ment presses the master against the 
carbon, the back of the master picks 
up a bit of the dye. A reverse or mir- 
ror image is thus produced. 

After the master is attached to the 
duplicator drum, paper is fed into the 


machine and moistened with an alco- 
hol solution. Once the moistened 
paper contacts the master, it takes off 
some of the dye, making a final copy. 


e Uses ... Besides those mentioned 
already, spirit duplicating is suitable 
for line drawings, screen patterns, 
multicolor material, and any kind of 
text. It’s particularly apt for hand- 
written work that must be dashed off 
and duplicated quickly. Copies from 
10 to 350 can be obtained from one 
master. A special paper, coated on 
one surface only, is used with this 
process. 


e Speed .. . Copies per minute range 
from 40 to 100 or more. Spirit dupli- 
cators are seldom conventionally 
used in lettershops, so no commercial 
time estimate is available. 


© Operating Facts .. . Next to copy- 
ing machines, spirit duplicators can 
probably turn out copies with less 
“makeready” than any other process. 
A master can be readied in seconds 
and slapped on the duplicator drum. 
Inking is entirely eliminated. Cor- 
rections can be made simply with an 
eraser. 

Copies, however, are not intended 
for permanent use, since they fade 
in time. During the run itself copies 
become progressively fainter as the 
master dye is used up. 

This dye—usually purple, since it 


shows up best—causes some staining 
of hands, although this has been 
greatly diminished on standard ma- 
chines. Two modified stencil dupli- 
cators (see “New Developments” be- 
low) eliminate staining altogether. 


e New Developments . . . Azograph 
(A. B. Dick) and Chemograph (Dit- 
to) are two answers to some of the 
limitations of conventional spirit du- 
plicating. With these the dye is not 
formed until both the master and the 
copy sheet are inserted into the ma- 
chine. This makes the master, the 
transfer or carbon sheet and the copy 
paper clean to touch. In addition, 
final copies resist fading. 

Azo rather than aniline dyes are 
used. Copies come out dark blue 
(Azograph) or black (Chemograph) 
on white. Fifty to 100 copies are pos- 
sible, produced within one minute. 
Corrections are made with an eraser. 
Both machines can handle the spirit 
process interchangeably. 

(The gelatin process — familiar to 
many as the Hectograph process — is 
viewed today as akin to spirit dupli- 
cating, since both make use of ani- 
line dyes. Copies in the gelatin proc- 
ess are made from a hardened gela- 
tin surface—either stretched across a 
flat bed or rolled around a cylinder. 
Ten to 50 copies, purple on white, 
can be produced within a minute or 
more. The gelatin can be re-used.) 


Offset Duplicating 


Taking a giant step forward after 
World War II, the offset process won 
and held its own against older en- 
trenched duplicating methods. Pio- 
neered by Addressograph - Multi- 
graph Co. in the ’30’s, Multilith (the 
company’s trade name) was the first 
office adaptation of offset printing. 
Today there are several lively con- 
tenders, with new offset models con- 
tinuing to appear. 

Offset capitalizes on the well- 
known fact that grease and water do 
not mix. It uses a master—either pa- 
per or metal—that can receive both 
water and grease. A grease-base ink 
creates the image on the master, 
which is then placed around the ro- 
tating cylinder of the duplicator. 

Next the master is moistened by 
water — which is repelled by the 
greasy printed or drawn areas but 
retained by the blank white areas. 
Then it passes under an ink roller. 
This ink has a grease base like that 
used on the master, so it adheres to 
the image but doesn’t deposit on the 
watery areas. Then the image is 
transferred to a blanket cylinder and 
picked up in positive form by the 
paper. A sharply defined copy results. 


e Uses ... “Anything that can be 
written, typed, drawn, ruled or traced 
onto plastic, paper or metal plates can 
be reproduced. ... This is called 
direct image,” the DMAA report ex- 
plains. 

“The process will also faithfully re- 
produce by photo-offset any halftones, 
illustrations, photographs, proofs of 
type or previously printed material. 
This type of work requires a more 
highly skilled operator.” 

Depending on the type of master, or 
plate, runs from 10 to 150,000 are at- 
tainable. (“Letter Reproduction” 
mentions printings of 1,000,000 from 
bimetallic plates.) A separate run is 
necessary for each color unless the 
machine is specially equipped for ad- 
ditional colors. 


e Speed... Optimum lettershop pro- 
duction takes one day. Machines are 
capable of turning out 50 to 150 copies 
per minute. 


e Operating Facts ... Only a few 
highlights can be touched on in this 
brief review. 

Costs of paper masters are consid- 
erably less than in mimeographing, 
a factor to consider in long runs or 
in duplicating several pages. Users 
can further reduce the cost of mas- 
ters if they have a plate exposure 
frame or unit (priced at about $125) 
for preparing aluminum and paper 
plates. 

Paper of practically all finishes— 
bond, mimeo, sulphite—and weights 
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It's the Nearest 
Thing to Printing 
lve Seen.....! 


TWIN CYLINDER STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


This amazing new duplicator is designed like 
a modern printing press. Twin-cylinder im- 
pression system . . . paste ink in tubes . . . auto- 
matic controls . . . and other scientific press 
features, combine to make stencil duplicating 
attractively print-like in quality. The Gestetner 
will do a substantial part of the work now 
going to outside services . . . type-matter, line 
drawings . . . and even halftones ! Clean, swift, 
silent—yet if costs no more! 


Mail the coupon for actual 
specimens and literature 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. Dept. 120 

50 McLean Avenue, Yonkers 5, New York 

Please send complete descriptive literature and 
actual specimens of Gestetner duplicating. 
a 
Ce a ee 
ee 
BE crercctecsttiiceacamnininiaanincininnianii 
NCI ice aii cesieatinnsieionianniaalaeeee 
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can be accommodated (interchange- 
ably, in one model). 

Since inks dry by oxidation rather 
than absorption, no setoff is created. 

Where reproduction of a letterhead 
is required, both copy and letterhead 
can be run off simultaneously on one 
master. Preprinted masters are also 
available. 

Unlike most stencils, paper masters 
are completely legible while being 
typed, permitting easier copy-read- 
ing. Corrections are made with an 
eraser. Masters may be stored and 
re-run later. 


e New Developments . . . Improve- 
ments, particularly in platemaking, 
are mushrooming on the scene. 

To reduce makeready, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph has introduced an 
automatic etch and a master clamp. 
The Multilith is now practical for 
small runs like a 20-copy cycle. 

“A master from a master” can now 
be produced on the offset duplicator. 
The original master reproduces it- 
self on a second, with little, if any, 
loss of fidelity. 

Scumming, which frequently oc- 
curs when the balance of ink and 
water is off, has been controlled by 
an “Aquamatic” regulator on the 
A. B. Dick model and a blanket 
cleaner on the Multilith. 

Planograph (“plane surface”) is a 
form of offset printing using a flat 
rather than a curved plate, with work 
running 8-up or 16-up. It offers con- 
siderable economy over Multilith 
printing, but seldom obtains its qual- 
ity results. Since planograph printers 
usually wait to gang several jobs up 
together (unless an unusually large 
individual run is required), rapid 
service is difficult to obtain. Delivery 
may vary from two or three days to 
two weeks. 


Letterpress 


Multigraphing, facsimile ribbon 
and flat bed process are letterpress 
methods that can approximate the 
immediacy and warmth of an indi- 
vidually typewritten letter through 
the use of a ribbon rather than ink. 
At the other end of the curve, Multi- 
graphing can achieve the precise de- 
tail and fine register expected from 
larger letterpresses. 

Multigraph, developed in the early 
1900’s by Addressograph-Multigraph, 
uses a typeface that corresponds to 
that on any standard typewriter, but 
made expressly for its use. As “Let- 
ter Reproduction” describes it, “This 
is set either by hand or machine, 
slipped into a curved segment known 
as the drum. The type is locked into 
position with clips, placed on the ma- 
chine and covered with an inked 
ribbon. 

“The paper is fed through auto- 


matically or by hand. . . feeding be- 
tween the ribbon and platen, leaving 
an impression on the paper which, 
with proper control of pressure and 
color of ink, produces a facsimile 
typewritten letter.” 


e Uses... Besides personalized, fac- 
simile typewritten letters, the Multi- 
graph is recommended for sales bul- 
letins, announcements, house organs, 
questionnaires and office forms. Used 
with ink rather than ribbon, it is ideal 
for imprinting and identifying pur- 
poses. Range of copies possible is 250 
to 200,000. 


e Speed ... Lettershops can usually 
give one-day service on Multigraphed 
work. The machine can produce up 
to about 5,000 copies an hour. 


© Operating Facts ... Since each 
character must be set individually 
and then inserted on the press drum, 
Multigraphing requires considerable 
makeready. Rubber plates and elec- 
trotypes in cylindrical form offer a 
great saving in time, when practi- 
cable. The machine can accommodate 
halftones and line cuts equally well. 

Where fill-ins, or inside addresses, 
will be used, ribbon-matching is ad- 
visable. Most lettershops will do this 
automatically. They reserve a swatch 
from the master ribbon, then use it 
for fill-ins on the typewriter. 

Alterations in copy may be made 
during the run. Plates may be stored 
for re-runs, but most lettershops will 
not set aside type for any length of 
time. 


e New Developments . Triple- 
head Multigraphing, as the name sug- 
gests, produces three-color printing 
by the use of triple “heads” or type- 
holding drums. A contrasting signa- 
ture cut supplies a fourth color. 

Davidson’s Dual-Lith equipment is 
in a class by itself, since it combines 
both letterpress and offset operations 
in one machine. Among the printing 
or duplicating jobs it can perform are 
dry offset, two-side lithography, Dav- 
engraving (a combination of printing 
and embossing), imprinting, number- 
ing and perforating. 


e Facsimile ribbon letters are set on 
a linotype from which a curved elec- 
trotype is made and then run on a 
high-speed, two-color rotary press. 
A special ribbon produces the effect 
of a typewritten message. 

Facsimile ribbon letters are recom- 
mended for quantities from 1luv,v00 
on to the million mark. It’s important 
to work closely with the printer, the 
DMAA report reminds readers, since 
specifying paper to fit his press size 
can result in significant savings. Hand 
collating and folding costs on letters 
of two pages or more can be saved 
also by good positioning on the plate. 





F-A-S-T - SAFE 


Filing and Finding 
OFFSET PLATES—STENCILS 
NEGATIVES — MASTERS 


Atlas Vertical 
Filing Systems 
The DeLuxe 
(illustrated) is 
oneof many 
Atlas cabinets. 
To fill your spe- 
cific require- 
ments cabinets 
may be equipped 
with your choice 
of over TWEN- 
TY Atlas hang- 
ers. Models and 
hangers avail- 
able for regular 
and large plates, 
masters, nega- 
tives etc. Write 
for complete in- 

formation. 


Atlas SH Hangers available 
in 1112", 14” and 22” widths 


16716 Westfield Avenue « Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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SEND YOUR CATALOG 


AND 1°° CLASS LETTER 
TOGETHER IN 


wees 


(uiguad 
Pee ld: 


@ Envelope compartment is integral 
construction... not pasted on... 
can't snag or pull loose. 


@ Safety Signal Flap exclusive with 
Du-Plex warns not to overlook 
letter on face. 


@ Write for Du-Plex samples and 
prices ... No obligation! 


Du- 


ONVELOPE CORPORATION 
3026 FRANKLIN BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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Split fountains can be used to pro- 
vide several colors. The method, un- 
like multigraphing, does not lend it- 
self to matched typewriter fill-ins. 


e Flat Bed Process is also a long-run 
ribbon method. Individual type char- 
acters are cast on a Monotype, then 
fitted, line by line, into a flat chase. 
The chase is placed on a flat bed press, 
and after the ribbons have been 
checked for shade the copies are run 
off. 

Re-inking fountains on the presses 
guarantee the same ribbon appear- 
ance on each letter, making the 10- 
000th as clear, dark and uniform as 
the first. 

Inexpensive wood signature cuts 
may be used with this process. 


Automatic Typewriter 


This method produces genuinely 
typewritten letters with absolute uni- 
formity of quality. All automatic 
typewriters use two basic mechan- 
isms: a standard typewriter and an 
activating device controlled by a per- 
forated record or tape. 

“The operator inserts a letterhead 
in the machine, types in the name, 
address and salutation. The operator 
starts the automatic mechanism. The 
punched record or tape as it runs 
through the machine automatically 
typewrites the body of the letter. At 
the end of the letter a stop perfora- 
tion in the tape or record halts the 
machine. The operator removes the 
completed letter and inserts the next 
letterhead.” (“Letter Reproduction.” ) 


e Uses ... Whenever personalization 
is desirable, the automatic typewrit- 
ten letter should be considered. It’s 
suitable for top-level sales letters, 
good will letters to customers, wel- 
come letters to stockholders, special 
occasion letters to employes, fund- 
raising appeals, etc. 


e Speed ... One typist can turn out 
100 to 125 letters a day. Lettershops 
offer delivery within two to three 
days. 


e Operating Facts... Single or mul- 
tiple-carbon copies for follow-up 
mailings or for stimulus to salesmen, 
dealers or others can be easily pro- 
duced. 

Automatic typewritten letters are 
usually signed in pen and ink by 
hand-writing specialists within the 
lettershop. Rubber plate signatures 
are rarely used. 


e New Developments ... Mailing 
lists that will be used repeatedly can 
now be recorded on tape and fed into 
one model of automatic typewriter. 
This eliminates the need for the typ- 
ist to type fill-ins by hand. 

Multiple units, hooked up to the 
same record or tape, greatly increase 





The Wheel that Squeaks 
the Loudest is the One that 
Gets the Grease. 

—JOSH BILLINGS 1818-1885 


SS 


Don’t you believe it! We at Brodies take care of 
our quiet little customers as well as the big noisy 
ones. Come to think of it, we haven’t had too 


many squawks in the past thirty-five years. 
Guess we must be quite a bit of O.K. eh what? 


“Lefodiosrensine sence 


Fast and neeuedl Service—Since 1919 


— Reasonable, tool 


Multigraphing ¢ Mimeegraphing 
Addressing © Mailing © Plate Cutting © Mechanical Addressing 
Printing © Redic & TY orders processed © Complete Mell Compeigns 


Fragrance Process 
Compound! 


Like ants to honey. . 
react when their attention to your printed 
sales message has been demanded . . . and 


. that’s how prospects 


held . . . with action-compelling Fragrance 
Process Compound. Use it letterpress — offset 
— gravure. 

FPC adds a new, lasting dimension of 
aroma that creates buy-impressions far be- 
yond mere words and pictures . . . and that 
sends sales soaring! 

Unlike ordinary scenting, FPC lasts and 
lasts. Any odor duplicated. Add its impact 


to your selling you'll see results jump! 


For complete information, write today. 
FRAGRANCE 
PROCESS COMPANY 
73 Sullivan Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: MOnument 3-1582 
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[v] check with RYLANDER 
LESS mim) 


Letters produced quickly 

by all processes. From low- 
cost offset and multigraph to 
actual typewriting (Robotyper). 


[V]All Direct Mail Services 


@ Offset printing 
Duplicating 
Folding and mailing 
Mechanical addressing 
Mechanical inserting 
List maintenance 
Stock promotional letterheads 


Personal, interested 
cooperation 


yar.) WEST JACKSON BLVD 
CHICAGO 


THE 9 angie ah 


FRanklin 2-5953 
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AUTOMATION 
IN DUPLICATING 
Ez he La 
=) ray oa cxsgpeth 


110 copies per 
. minute 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


ane Uae UR 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1868 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 


Company _ 
Address. 
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production and can be supervised by 
one person. 


> It should be clear by now that even 
the most seasoned user of duplicating 
equipment has to step lively to keep 
up with all of its changes. Your let- 
tershop is probably the best lab for 
acquainting you with the operating 
potential of all these various methods. 

44 


“Trained” Fountain Pens 
Copy Signatures Exactly 


Whether your name is John Doe 
or Ichabod Quarnstrom Cholmonde- 
lay, the next time you’re faced with 
signing 5,000 letters, there’s a 
“trained” fountain pen to do it for 
you, according to a folder offered by 
John McElwain & Co., Chicago. 

Called the “Autopen,” the unit con- 
sists of a plate which bears a pattern 
that copies—in exact detail—the cus- 
tomer’s signature. The pattern guides 
a mechanical arm which holds the 
fountain pen. Any type of pen point 
may be selected for the signature and 
thousands of signatures can be re- 
produced from one pattern. 

A diagram of the Autopen in oper- 
ation is included in the folder. 


For your copy circle No. 105 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Direct Mail Gimmick 
Baffles But Impresses 


One of the simplest looking yet 
most baffling problems to fall out 
of an envelope in a long time is the 
“Push-A-Dime” problem created by 
the Marvic Co., Brooklyn. 

An ordinary piece of cardboard 
about the size and consistency of a 
business card, the gimmick features 
a hole the same diameter as a cigar- 
ette and protected with a riveted 
metal ring. 

With directions reading: “Can you 
push a dime through the hole with- 
out breaking or tearing the card?” 
the gimmick becomes a direct mail 
piece to attract the attention of the 
mail-hardened executives. 

Marvic says, “It can be done,” but 
advises against offering the solution 
with the problem. By offering the an- 
swer in a reply card or to visitors 
of the salesroom of the issuing firm, 
a second opportunity is gained to put 
over the sales message, according to 
the company. 

The piece offers plenty of room 
under the directions for name, ad- 
dress and company sales message. 

Prices start at $2 per thousand. 


For your copy circle No. 106 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Compliment 


your product 
or service 
by promoting it 


ina 


Hard 
Cover 
Binding 


Call CA 6-3415 


Write Dept. AR for your free hard 
bound copy of “The Challenge 
to Your Wastepaper Basket.” 


\} 
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1 Eyes? 


If you're sleepless from worry 
about lack of action from your 
ads, switch to AR and watch the 
response and orders come in! 
For advertising results that pay 
off, use 


Advertising 
Requirements 





AR presents the third in a series of 
periodic reviews of trends in adver- 


tising typography with a special 
discussion on what's going on in the 


field of small space magazine ad- 
vertising. 


By A. Raymond Hopper 


During the first three months of 
this year, I tabulated the selection of 
display typefaces used in 2,386 full- 
page ads in a cross section of maga- 
zines. Of these, 21.6% used hand-let- 
tering or photo-lettering; 20.5% were 
set in one or more of the Gothics; 
27.2% used Sans Serifs. Of this last 
classification, 41.3% were in Bauer’s 
Venuses, which is 11.5% of the total 
2,386 pages. That leaves only 16.0% 
of the total to be made up by all the 
other Sans Serifs used. 

Now, let’s compare these figures 
with the percentages of the previous 
five months, as shown in my last re- 
port (March AR). For the first quar- 
ter, the use of hand-lettering dropped 
1.7%; Gothics increased 4.0%; all 
Sans Serifs dropped 3.8%. To chart 
the trend of the Venuses, it will be 
safer to consider them by the various 
classes of magazines reviewed. 


> Last fall, the Venuses appeared in 
10.5% of the general weekly pages; 
this year so far in only 8.4%. In two 


women’s magazines, Venuses had ac- 
counted for 15.5%, while now they 
are running only 14.5%. In two busi- 
ness publications, Venuses averaged 
11.7% last year. For the first quarter 
of 1956, one of these papers dropped 
0.5%, but the other jumped 5.3%. A 
leading home magazine shows a drop 
from 17.5% in Venuses last year to 
11.3% in the past quarter. 

All this simply shows that a lead in 
the use of any type face for 3-4-5 
months doesn’t constitute a continu- 
ing trend. The Venuses still are re- 
markably strong. But in the inevita- 
ble ups-and-downs of popularity, the 
Gothics and Sans Serifs are main- 
taining their unquestioned prime 
favor. In fact, the Gothics as a whole 
surpass the Sans Serifs (not counting 
Venuses), in some publications only 
slightly, in others nearly two to one. 
Only in one woman’s magazine was 
this reversed, with 14.7% to the 
Gothics and 23.7% to the Sans Serifs. 

The only safe conclusion of all this 
is that all Gothics and Sans Serifs 
lumped together represent 48% of 
the pages reviewed during the first 
quarter of this year, which is just 
about their status during the pre- 
ceding five months. Of course, that 
leaves a bit more than half the page 
advertisements to the use of other 
types, so let’s see what they were. 


>» Advertising Age, for example, had 
7.5% in the Bodonis, 7.5% in Cen- 
tury Schoolbook, and 3.0% in other 
Centuries. In Business Week, only 


6.0°% were in Bodonis, but 7.7% in 
Century Schoolbook, and but 2.1% 
in the other Centuries. A monthly 
home magazine showed 9.8% in the 
Bodonis, 7.2% in Century School- 
book, and 3.4% in all other Cen- 
turies. 

Of two women’s periodicals, one 
stepped up the Bodonis to 8.0%, the 
other dropped them to 4.1%, but 
Century Schoolbook was used in 
6.8% and 7.4% respectively, with 
3.4% and 2.4% in the other Cen- 
turies. Life had 8.4% in the Bo- 
donis, while Saturday Evening Post 
had only 3.7%. The Centuries re- 
versed this relation: 8.1% in School- 
book in the Post and 6.0% in Life, 
with 5.1% and 2.5% respectively in 
the other Centuries. 

Caslon, curiously enough, ran to 
5.5% in Advertising Age weekly, but 
only 1.25% in Business Week, and 
1.5% in a home monthly. Two gen- 
eral weeklies had Caslon, 4.6% in 
one, 2.4% in the other. The women’s 
papers overlooked it entirely. 


>For a newcomer, the Fortunes 
made a fairly good showing and 
ought to be watched carefully from 
now on, though the representation 
in the various groups was uneven; 
running from 1.1% to 3.2%, with 
advertisers in Life, Advertising Age, 
and one woman’s magazine giving it 
most attention. 

The variety of faces showing up 
only occasionally in many publica- 
tions was interesting, if not yet espe- 
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FOR ACID INDIGESTION 


GUARANTEED TO CONTAIN NO SODA 


WHITE ROSE 


GENUINE 


White Petroleum Jelly 


A. WHITE 
“TROLEUM JEL 


Genuine, Pures Other sizes from 10¢ 


mad hed 


BRANDED FOR 
QUALITY 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 


YOU BENEFIT... 


by over 50 years of 
experience 


Revolvator Uplifter Portable Elevator. 
Multiple use, multiple purpose 
Revolvator Uplifters, products of 
60 years of engineering know-how 
solve handling problems through- 
out all industry. Ideal for shop 
usage, Revolvator Uplifters also 
speed handjing in the shipping 
department with equal efficiency. 
The Uplifter is ideal when no 
shippirtg dock is available. Elec- 
trically-powered Uplifter portable 
elevators are available in either 
Revoivator Up- i ae ad 
Sifters: 1000 tb. plug-in” or battery operated 
and 2000 Ib. models. Write for information. 
copacity. Also 
dual capacity 
hand-operated 
smodels. 


Shown is 
Uplitrer tood- 
ing highway 
truck. 
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Sins of Small Space . . . These examples, 
selected by author Hopper from magazine 
ads reviewed in the accompanying article, 
show some of the problems encountered 
by small space advertisers. While some 
detail has been lost in re-engraving, the 
illustrations point up some of the key 
problems of small space typography .. . 
At top left are four ads, all good in them- 
selves, yet so inadequately freed from ad- 
jacent competition that the hairline di- 
viders are scarcely noticeable . . . Bottom 
left shows a businesslike ad, so eager to 
work hard that the pictorial montage would 
take several times the space to do it jus- 
tice. Few readers will use a glass to dis- 
cern the pictures . . . Top right is an ad 
which, while neat and orderly, uses 41/2 
pt. “‘type’’ which is unreadable to many 
eyes, and such condensed Gothic which is 
nearly so. The slogan at the bottom 
(‘‘Foremost in Early American Reproduc- 
tions’’) is ‘‘vanity of vanities’’—too small 
to be read, too delicate to avoid filling-in, 
saying nothing . . . Center right has only 
one column inch to do a selling job, yet 
one-third of the space goes to an inane 
starry sky. So-called heading includes five 
clashing lines, four hand-lettered. Small 
type too narrow to be read, poorly repro- 
duced, filled-in in printing. A plain type 
ad could have been given more power and 
punch . . . Bottom right is another one- 
inch ad with body type which had to be 
photoed down to the equivalent of 5 pt.— 
too small to reproduce clearly or to be 
read without strain—yet inadequate il- 
lustration gets one-third of the total 
space. 


cially significant. They included Fu- 
tura Display, Latin, Baskerville, 
Lydians, Monotype’s Flash, Com- 
stock, Balloon, Weiss, Brody, Radi- 
ant, Craw Clarendon, Stencil, Goudy 
Old Style, Times Roman, Bookman, 
Legend, Caledonia (blown up), 
Deepdene Italic, Commercial Script, 
Eusebius, Bulmer (of course), Gara- 
monds (several times), Cheltenhams 
(more often than Square Serifs), 
Hellenic, and Bauer Bodoni (this 
not as often as previously). All of 
which shows commendable versa- 
tility, but leaves the field unques- 
tionably, as of the moment, to the 
Gothics and Sans Serifs. They’re so 
easy to specify! And so often are 
used not too skillfully! 


>So far, this series has confined it- 
self to full-page advertisements. This 
time, I want to broaden the survey 
in two other dimensions; small- 
space ads and editorial choice of 
type. 

Taking the latter, and simpler, one 
first, the standard practice of some 
publications, of using only one face 
for the purpose throughout, nar- 
rows the field considerably. Usually 


BY MAIL 
EARLY AMERICAN REPRODUCTIONS 


AVARABLE DIRECT BY MAN — over 2,000 Eorly 
American items taithtully reproduced by New 
England croftsmen Shop convemently inexpen 
sively trom most complete cotolog of its kind. Fully 
Mustroted. Includes Colonie! pine furniture, Hond 
wrought hardware, Colonia! Gifts — condiesticks, 
trivets, sconces, bells, prints pewter tiles mirrors, 
etc. Fireplace equipment. Weothervores, Chine 
Fixtures 


STOP HIGHWAY ACCIDE riche 


Y HELP - DAY 
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INSTANT BLINKING WARNING RED SIGNAL 
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o sy e 
SAFE}Y WARNING SIGNAL CO. INC 
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the face chosen is a Gothic or a 
Sans Serif. But when editors use 
various typefaces in harmony with 
their articles and not for advertising 
reasons (or isn’t it?), one gets an 
interesting slant on the affinities the 
editor, at least, perceives between 
the type and the theme of the text. 

Thus, Life uses Bauer Bodoni 
principally, but varies the display, 
according to the tale that follows 
(no pun intended), with Gothics, 
Deepdene Italic, Caslon Antique, 
Weiss, Sans Serifs, Bookman, Cas- 
lon, Lydian, Beton. 

S. E. P. chose for one issue Bas- 
kerville, Fortune, Bernhard Modern 
Roman, Venus, Bulmer, Caslon, 
Sans Serif, and five kinds of hand- 
lettering. In other issues appeared 
Century Bold, Litho Roman, Times 
Roman, Copperplate Gothic . . . and 
various hand-letter forms scarcely 
possible to be called type. 


>One woman’s publication really 
spreads itself. In one issue alone, 
there were at least seven kinds of 
hand-lettering, besides three ver- 
sions a la Bodoni and one a la 
Latin, and a hand drawn Bodoni 





Outline, Gothic, Bodoni Italic, and 
Century Expanded Italic. Other is- 
sues included Times Roman, Gothics, 
Weiss, Venus, Copperplate Gothic, 
Bulmer, Caslon, Century Expanded, 
and Scotch Roman. Another wom- 
an’s paper really bore down on 
hand-lettering; at least nine kinds 
in one issue and twelve kinds in an- 
other. 

I see no conclusion that can be 
drawn from this data, except that 
hand-lettering seems to be power- 
fully popular . . . and apparently the 
worse the better! 


>In advertising typography, there 
are more significant trends than 
merely the selection and use of spe- 
cific typefaces. There is a definite 
movement, in small-space ads but 
too perceptible in full pages also, 
toward carelessness, studied sloppi- 
ness, disdain of design that isn’t 
doing advertising in general any 
good, and is denying the individual 
advertisers, who always pay useless 
bills for obstructionary so-called 
artwork, the returns they hope for 
from their advertisements. 

Small space is always a handicap, 
and almost always should receive 
the utmost in thought, inspiration, 
ingenuity, and skill in order to de- 
fend itself against the competitive 
weight of the heavier artillery of full 
pages. And most of them are not 
getting it. 

In choice of types, small ads gen- 
erally run pretty much like the 
page-size ads, with perhaps more re- 
liance on the Gothics and Sans Ser- 
ifs, or just plain crazy hand-letter- 
ing that only clutters up the already 
too limited available space. The at- 
tainment of easy readability seems 
too often to be regarded as down- 
right heresy. On the whole, small 
ads show a dismal monotony of 
hodge-podge in layout, with every- 
thing crammed in but the kitchen 
sink. It almost seems as if someone 
were so impressed by the cost of an 
inch or two of space that he insisted 


“Those two never agree on a layout.” 
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FORTUNE 


light - bold - extrabold 


The outstanding demand for Bauer’s newest type, 
FORTUNE, has definitely established it as a basic 
tool for art directors and typographers. FORTUNE 
is available in light, bold and extrabold. If you have 
not yet specified or stocked FORTUNE, see your 
nearest Bauer Type distributor or write on your 


letterhead to: B t 
> 
BAUER atrnasers. nce, OC} 


235 EAST 45th STREET « NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Set in Fortune, Venus Extended and Hellenic Wide 
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Heard what happened 
to the price of this one ? 


Larger Space, Too . . . In case someone should ask if only small ads sin, here’s a full page 
example in which an artist has been paid to huddle letters in each other’s lap, whether 
readability suffers or not. For years, founders have spent fortunes of money and effort 
to ‘‘fit’’ type properly, without climbing on the back of another. But now. . 
And this, too, is a trend! 


. who cares? 


Truck Owners, Now You Can Cut Tire Costs at 
Both Ends... On the Road and In the Shop 


Wir ¥ILS]CSTOME Tubeless 


Truck Tires and One-Piece Rims™ 
The Mowe Freight...less Weight Combination 


Barroom Quintet . . . This classic mixture of types ran atop a solid yellow background as 
the heading on another full-page ad. A five-font head in so many lines, it gives no more 
rational display than the timeless harmony of a barroom quintet. 


"There never was anything like it before / “ 


" This Hall y-tich, 
Shortening Gives you 


low 


... better in every way than you could possibly make before! 


HEY, There . . . Here’s part of another full-page in color with three kinds of hand- 
lettering that lets down to a single line of too-abashed type. 
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on crowding in more points than a 
full page would stand, and displaying 
every point. 


> No statistical survey, of course, is 
possible, and the examples shown 
here are merely illustrative. They 
could be multiplied to weariness, 
however. They are more than in- 
stances of occasional lapses, but, as 
stated before, are obviously part of 
a deliberate trend in mood, just as, 
let us say, juvenile flouting of au- 
thority and discipline is no accident 

. and for advertising, this is no 
more healthy. 

Repeatedly, they demonstrate lack 
of grasp of what the advertising is 
supposed to be doing . . . no appre- 
ciation at all of the reader’s ease in 
following the message through, or 
even in reading the text. In nature, 
the tiniest flower strives the hardest 
to attract the bee. But here, there 
is neither sufficient knowledge of or 
attention to reproduction processes 

. . and yet small ads need this skill 
the most. Also, people who have to 
wear bifocals, as a greater propor- 
tion of people do each year, usually 
have trouble reading the engraved 
equivalent of 3-point type! 

Some of these ills start with ad- 
vertising agencies. There is less in- 
come to be derived from one or two 
inches single column. And a lovely 
layout of that size rendered on art- 
ist’s bristol, surrounded with nothing 
more competitive than three or more 
inches of gleaming white space may 
look impressive. When it gets into 
the magazine, huddled among dozens 
more of the same ilk, it winds up 
lost in the shuffle. The small-space 
advertiser deserves better guidance. 


>The fault often starts at the be- 
ginning. Ad space and the stature of 
the message must be commensurate 
in size. In a full-page advertisement, 
a complete story can be told and il- 
lustrated without cramping or 
skimping. But when the available 
space is only a few inches single 
column ...a mere bull’s eye... 
something’s gotta give, and it bet- 
ter be the message. Cut it down to 
what the space can handle properly 

.. and use that space intelligently! 
Printing one layer of ink over an- 
other, or getting stunty with clever 
engraving tricks, does not get the 
message over more strongly or 
speedily. 

Many type specifiers and layout 
men quite apparently still haven’t 
grasped the fact (and is is a fact!) 
that all display is no display. Espe- 
cially in small-space advertisements, 
there is room for only one dominant 
display element . . . and more will 
inevitably set up internecine war. 
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“Standard” Face Has Scope, 
Comes in Five Weights 


Standard, a sans-serif face devel- 
oped by Berthold Type Foundry, 
Berlin, is illustrated in all its weights 
and sizes in a recent booklet dis- 
tributed by Amsterdam Continental 
Types and Graphic Equipment, New 


Standard 


ABCDEFGHIJK 
abcdefghijkIim 


York. Besides the basic Standard 
face, there are four variations in 
weight — light, extra-light, medium 
and bold—plus extended and con- 
densed forms. 

Designed for text as well as dis- 
play, Standard ranges in size from 6 
pt. to 72 pt. The booklet describing 
the new face is available. 


For your copy circle No. 109 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Filmotype Develops Plan 


For Renting Typesetter 


Advantages of the Filmotype pho- 
to-composition machine, now avail- 
able for rental, are outlined in a 
brochure prepared by Filmotype 
Corp., Chicago. More than 1,000 
styles and sizes of professional “hand 
lettering” and display type may be 
produced on this machine, the com- 
pany says. 

According to a plan worked out by 
the company, agencies, art studios 
and other users may rent the photo- 
composition machine and fonts by 
the month. Payments can then be 
applied to outright purchase, if de- 
sired. 

The company will train office per- 
sonnel in the use of the machine at 
no extra cost. The brochure lists 
purchase and rental prices for both 
the machine and fonts. 


For your copy circle No. 110 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Speeds Graphic Service 
With Electronic Machine 


True to its name, Rapid Typog- 
raphers Inc., New York, has installed 
an electronic transmitter in its plant 
to speed up graphic services. “With 
this machine hooked up to a master 
transmitter-receiver in the plant,” 
the company reports, “a customer 
relays copy, layout, art and specifica- 
tions to us in less than three minutes. 
We submit reading proofs on the 


How to cut 


typesetting 


costs 


The remarkable Fotosetter* machines at Warwick 
set type photographically in two ways. 
First, they set type directly onto film which is proc- 
essed and used for a variety of purposes. 
Second, the Fotosetter will set type directly onto sensi- 
tized photographic paper. 
Naturally only one copy is obtained by this second method 
but the resulting savings are quite impressive. 
Many budget-limited customers whose typographic require- 
ments fit this method are “‘discovering” this economical wavy 
of reducing their typesetting costs. 
Remember, only one copy... but as one enthusiastic buyer 
said, “So what—who needs more than one proof if it’s a good one.”’ 
And he’s so right—-a Warwick Fotosetter proof is a beautiful, 
sharp reproduction that resists the dissolving influence of rubber 
cement and is tough and durable. 
Investigate today. Maybe you’re overlooking a real opportunity to 
cut your typesetting costs. 


*Intertype Fotosetter 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 


920 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 1, Mo 


Overnight by air from most of the United States 
. « » for more details circle 253, page 97 


Perfect Register with 


> Gaiikhe,4 register tape 


A time saver with the added assurance of accuracy 
X-marX are printed identically on the highest quality 
self-adhering cellophane tape. Easy to handle, easy 
to register— one over the other and easy to dispense 


Available in Black on clear tape for art work and pos- 
itives, clear marks on red transparent, and X-marX 
with drill hole for color comics. A staple now in 
hundreds of photo and art studios, ad agencies, 
engraving and offset shops 


Ask your art supply dealer or write direct for Free 


sample and literature | ea < 
bienfang® Products Corp. ae >i 
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same machine, in less than three 
minutes after completion of type- 
setting.” 

Installation is expected to save 
hours of time daily for customers on 
close time schedules. 

Other services are outlined in the 
company’s new folder, “A File-ful 
of Facts.” Film-lettering is available 
at $1 a word. Hot press, Color-tone 
and Stik-Back proofs (for intricate 
pasteup work) are features of its 
service. The folder also contains a 
type listing and a film lettering index 
chart. 


For your copy circle No. !I11 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Alert Proofreading Pays, 
Says Graphics Expert 


Setting a brisk pace for the opening 
issue of a new publication, “The 
Proofreader,’ Joseph Lasky, dean of 
American proofreaders, underscores 
the need for mental alertness in the 
field. The author of the classic Proof- 
reading and Copy-Preparation comes 
up with ten painfully familiar typos 
that reverberated through the proof- 
room and points out how they could 
have been avoided. Mental sluggish- 
ness, he says, is a major stumbling 
block in developing good proofread- 
ing habits. 

Another is lack of good teamwork 


what makes a good ad? 
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Headlines in a Jiffy . . 


. Setting heads and text for offset reproduction with Presto Type 


is done by anchoring one edge of Scotch tape to the underside of a ruler. Bottom edges 
of Presto Type are lined up quickly against the straight edge, then pressed against tape. 
Tabs (50 of each character) are padded on wooden holders (‘‘sticks’’) for easy handling 
and storage. More than 300 type faces are described in a type catalog available from 
Presto Process Co., Rochester, N. Y. For your copy circle No. 116 on the Readers’ Service 


Card inside the back cover. 
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between proofreader and copyholder. 
“Unless the copyholder has been 
trained and disciplined to assume his 
share of the responsibility,” he cau- 


The judicious use of copy, art 
and typography will usually pro- 
duce a successful ad and it’s the 
typography that serves the basic 


function of translating the copy 


into suitable and impressive lype. 
Be sure of the best in this neces- 
sary item on your neat ad, call 
Service Typographers where skill- 


ful and intelligent typesetting has 


been producing fine ads for years! 


SERVICE TYPOGRAPHERS INC. 


“where typesetting is still an art” 


723 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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HArrison 7-8560 
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tions, “efficient, capable proofread- 
ing is difficult, if not impossible.” The 
author plumps for greater concen- 
tration, attention to detail and more 
careful enunciation on the copyhold- 
er’s part. A list of trouble-making 
words that recur in copy is included. 

“The Proofreader” is published by 
the Proofreaders Guild, 113 S. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, for all who prac- 
tice proofreading. It aims to raise 
professional standards and serve as a 
clearinghouse of proofroom informa- 
tion. 44 


Protype Offers Catalog 
Of Film Lettering Styles 


A catalog of 7,500 photographic 
type and hand-lettering styles and 
sizes offered by Protype Inc., New 
York, is now available. All faces 
come in sizes from 18 to 90 pt. Styles 
include Gothics, sans serifs, modern 
and old style faces, as well as outline 
and shaded letters. 

Fonts are produced in the form of 
film negatives, containing a complete 
alphabet of upper and lower case, 
numerals and punctuation. When in- 
serted in the Protype machine, they 
reproduced clear, sharp images, the 
company asserts. Advantages cited 
are long wear, easy storage and the 
elimination of stat, blow-up and re- 
duction costs. 


For your copy circle No. 112 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 





U.S., Holland Team-Up 
To Produce “Columbia” 


Teamwork between an American 
designer, Walter H. McKay, and the 
Typefoundry Amsterdam has re- 
sulted in a new “international” type 
face, Columbia. Modeled on popular 
types of 1900 vintage, the text face 
strives for strength and simplicity 
and comes in a variety of weights. 

Describing Columbia’s character- 
istics, Anthony G. E. Van Der Tuuk, 


Columbia 

Columbia Italic 
Columbia Bold 
Columbia Bold Italic 


president of Amsterdam Continental 
(which markets the type) said: 

“Columbia is all-round useful be- 
cause it is sturdy and even in color, 
and neutral in feeling tone. It can be 
used on nearly every occasion and 
its steadiness provides good counter- 
play with many script faces. 

“It stands a lot of hard wear and 
has been specially designed . . . to 
render extensive service in all print- 
ing processes and on a wide variety 
of paper surfaces. .. . It can stand 
underinking and overinking. It main- 
tains its qualities of style and legi- 
bility on high gloss as well as on 
antique papers.” 

Work on Columbia began in 1947 
at Typefoundry Amsterdam. Inter- 
type Corp. is now cutting the Roinan, 
italic and bold Roman in 6, 8, 9, 10, 
11 and 12 pt. sizes. 44 


Futura Series Collected 
In Intertype Booklet 


The entire Intertype Futura type 
family is assembled in a new booklet 
prepared by the Brooklyn manufac- 
turer. Six weights—from light to ex- 
trabold—are shown, plus medium and 
bold condensed. 

Also included in the 56-page pam- 
phlet are the companion obliques for 
this sans serif face. 

Intertype points out that its Futura 
is based on the original foundry type, 
first cut in the late 1920’s. The com- 
pany obtained permission from the 
German originators to reproduce the 
face in matrices for slug-casting ma- 
chines. 


For your copy circle No. 113 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 
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Here’s the quickest, easiest way to compare, trace. fit and 
specify ty pe. 
86 ATF alphabet cards in sturdy walnut-finish box illus- 
trate 47 ATF faces, caps, lower case, figures. punctuation, 


shoulder, character per pica, sizes 12 to 72 point. 
Price for this time-saving visualizer is only $5.00. Send 


check or money order to: 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J 


aces shown are: News Gothic Condensed; Bodoni; News Got 
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profile of a designer: 


If you’re one of those people who 
think of designers as Bohemian-type 
characters who wear berets, smoke 
Egyptian cigarets in long ivory hold- 
ers while driving long, low, red sports 
cars, you just haven’t been keeping 
up with the times. 

Chicago’s Society of Typographic 
Arts has just completed a survey of 
its membership and came up with 
some mighty interesting figures 
which help to draw a profile of to- 
day’s typical designer. Among other 
things, STA found out these details: 


e The typical designer has been 
working professionally for 16-25 
years. 


e He is married, has two children 
and owns a $30,000 home. 


e He’s a Republican and very active 
in professional, civic and social clubs. 


e He drives a 1953 Ford, but would 
like to own a new Lincoln because of 
its good-looking design. 


42 e Art & Photography 


e He spends 6-10 hours watching tv 
each week and prefers dramatic 
shows, with “Omnibus” his favorite. 


e He is salaried and likes this status; 
makes $10-15,000 a year, and is sat- 
isfied that these earnings compare 
favorably with other professionals. 


e His average job brings $100-200, 
including “all rights.” 


e He considers ability and talent the 
most important qualifications for be- 
ing financially successful in this field. 


e He feels that he receives “creative 
satisfaction” in 26-50% of the work 
he turns out and believes that the 
same percentage of his work satisfies 
his personal standards of taste and 
technical excellence. 


e He is a sports enthusiast, but pre- 
fers to be a spectator rather than an 
active participant. 


e If he had the opportunity to choose 
again, he would still select the same 


career and would encourage his son 
or daughter to select a career in the 
same field. 


> These findings are based on 268 re- 
turns, including 107 from art direc- 
tors, 69 from graphic designers, with 
the other scattered among others 
who work in the design field. Here 
are some of the more detailed find- 
ings: 


e How long have you been working 
professionally? 


1-5 years ............ = ines 
6-10 years ................ tla aan 
11-15 years . 33 
16-25 years te -- 
26-30 years —..........0........ ee 
31-35 years o cut a 
a 5 


e Do you attend church at least once 
a month? 


cre See a per 
..133 
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Chicago's Society of Typographic 
Arts conducts a survey to produce 


a more accurate profile of the 


1956 style 


men and women active in the field 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


of commercial art and design. 


e What are your politics? e How many books have you read in Under $5,000 21 
Republican the past year? $5-10,000 88 
Democrat 1-3 books . 65 $10-15,000 85 
Independent 4-6 books 49 $15-20,000 35 
Other 7-10 books 32 $20-30,000 17 
. 11-15 books 32 Over $30,000 10 
e Do you own your own home: 16-25 books 97 
Yes 189 26 and up 18 e If you free-lance, do you (a) work 
No 80 directly with the client or do you (b) 
™ ~— J : e What is your business status? have a representative? 
Soe is the present value of your Salaried 167 a. Work direct 7 118 
Under $20,000 54 Advertising agency 16 b. Have representative 20 
$21-25,000 35 Manufacturer 24 
$26-30,000 30) Design studio 33 
$31-40,000 40 Non-profit organization 6 
$41-50,000 7 ee “ 
nen ee ” Salaried and free-lance 22 
e In what architectural style is your Studio owner 32 
home? 
Contemporary 79 e What business status do you 
Traditional 126 prefer? 


e Do you add a percentage to out- 
side purchases for your client or do 
you bill them net? 

Add a percentage 81 
Bill net 46 


e Do you consider yourself primarily 
an artist or a businessman? 

Artist 134 
Businessman 60 
Salaried 83 Both 27 


e In furnishings, is your home gen- Free-lance 64 


erally: 


e Do you sell “all rights” to the work 
Contemporary 


e What was your personal net in- you do? 


Traditional come before taxes in 1955? Yes 154 
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bXLIO GLOSSIES 


FOR NEWS RELEASES 
PUBLICITY - PROMOTION 


Te 8 Asn +e” 


From your negative, photo, or artwork 


FREE! 


Helpful brochure on preparation 
and uses of glossy photos for ad- 
vertising and publicity. Write Dept. J. 


L @ # HIM 


c ey MPAN Y 
SUperior 7-8288s 
119 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10. Ill. 
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M7 save time with... 


RUBBER CEMENT 


Artists and production departments find 
StaSet practical, efficient and economical. Al- 
ways a flat firm bond; dries quickly and 
never wrinkles paper. 

StaSet may be used single surface or dou- 
ble surface effectively. Excess rubs off easily. 
Assures fast, neat paste-ups and mounting. 

3 Sold at better art supply stores everywhere 
0 INSIST ON GENUINE Staset 
THE MONET COMPANY 
43 South Avenue, © Fanwood, N. J 
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No 


e Has your work ever been used by 
the client in a way for which it was 
not originally intended? 

Yes iki naan 
No AEBS 82 


e Do you protect yourself in any way 
against the re-use of your work? 

Yes . 

No 


e What is the average price which 
you or your employer receives for 
each job you do? 

Under $50 

$50-100 .. 

$100-200 . 

$200-300 . 

$300-400 . 

$400-500 

$500-1,000 

Over $1,000 

Don’t know . 


e Does your work require you to (a) 
see the whole job through, or (b) are 
you generally concerned with one 
phase? 

a. See it through sinc 
b. One phase ... 


e If you free-lance, does your wife 
or husband help you with your work? 
Yes . 
No . 


e What do you consider the most im- 
portant qualification or attribute for 
being financially successful in your 
field? 

Personality .. we OF 
Honesty — 
Problem solving . ... 30 
Creativeness .. wa 
Ability-talent —......... scolteaan a 
Education 

Business sense, salesmanship 


e Are you satisfied with your earn- 
ings as compared to the earnings of 
doctors, lawyers, engineers and other 
professionals? 

Yes 

No. 


e In what percentage of your work 
do you feel creative satisfaction? 
1-10% .. i coke 
11-25% . cided 
26-50% oe scieatdeeaes ae 
51-75% . nee 
76-90% . aideaiag a 
91-100% 


e What do you consider your pri- 
mary creative stimulus? 
Contemporary art, exhibits..... 

Work of others 


New problems 
Fine art ... 


e How much of the time which you 
give to a job is devoted to the cre- 
ative, “idea-getting” process? 


1-10% ..... 
11-25% 
SI ice cintevsesnasorenile 


© What percentage of your working 
time is devoted to conferences? 


Over 50% 


@ What school do you think best pre- 
pares students for a career in your 
field? (22 listed) 

Art Center, L.A 

Pratt Institute 

Institute of Design 

University of Illinois........ sedis 
cians censidsancreioinesibone 
Carnegie Institute - 


e Who do you consider to be the 
three top people working in your 
field today? (112 persons listed) 
Paul Rand .. ... 20 
Robert Gage ee, 
I ccccininisneemsck 

Leo Lionni .............. 

Will Burtin .. 

Jack Tinker ... 

Lester Beall ......... 

Al Parker ............ 

Andy Armstrong . 

William Golden .... 


e In what country is the best work 
in your field — done? 


Switzerland 
England ... 
I hice 
Holland . 
Sweden ... 
Norway . 


Folders Show Samples 
Of Current Stock Art 


A wide sampling of stock photos, 
artwork and engravings is illustrated 
in a new series of folders from Cobb 
Shinn, Indianapolis. Offered on 8x10” 
glossy prints are portraits (from 
babies to bathing beauties), crowd 
scenes, and pictures of familiar office 
and home situations. Prints are $7.50 
each postpaid. 

Line electros suitable for spot il- 
lustrations or cartoon use are $1.50 
each, in most cases. Halftones shown 
range from $3 to $7. Outline and 
mortised cuts are also available. The 
company will make special plates 
from art in its files or from work sup- 
plied by the customer, if desired. 


For your copy circle No. 108 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 





Stop-Motion Motors Have 
Fast Camera Rewinding 


A new line of stop-motion motors 
for fast operation of animation cam- 
eras includes five-speed, two-speed 
and single-speed units, according to 
an announcement by Animation 
Equipment Corp., New Rochelle, 
N. Y. John Oxberry designed all 
three. 

The five-speed motor has a frame 
counter and a dial for quick selection 
of forward speeds of 60, 120, 180 or 
240 rpm., which can be changed with- 
out stopping. Instant rewind speed 
is 720 rpm. Rapid changeover from 
single-frame to continuous operation 
is accomplished through a switch on 
the floor-mounted control panel. For 
stop-motion work, start, stop and re- 
wind action is controlled by a pedal 
or a push-button on the control 
panel. This makes it unnecessary for 
the operator to leave his floor posi- 
tion once the motor dial is set for 
the desired speed at the camera. 

Two speed motors are built for 
forward speeds of 60, 120, 180 or 240 
rpm. in combination with a rewind 
speed of 720 rpm. One-speed units 
are available for the same forward 
speeds but do not have the fast re- 
wind feature. 44 


Guide Shows Overprints 
On Six Velox Screens 


A “screen and surprint guide” pre- 
pared by Mask-O-Neg, New York, 
helps users compare velox screens 
(from 55 to 120 line) and the selec- 
tion of type to overprint or drop out 
of these screens. The card is divided 
into six different screen segments, 
with specimens of Garamond and 
Futura Bold, in 8 and 12 pt. sizes, 
overprinted on each. Designed and 
produced by Production Studio, New 
York, the guide is printed on a dura- 
ble coated card ready to hang over 
the desk for quick reference. 

Mask-O-Neg specializes in copy 
prints, still life photography, photo- 
stats, Filmotype lettering and other 
photographic services. 


For your copy circle No. 114 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


NOW 
VISUALIZATION MADE EASY 
AND INEXPENSIVE BY CHART-PAK 


Tapes, Templates, Boards... 


everything for graphs, charts, 
presentations, office and plant layouts, 
organization charts—all from one source. 
Everything — tapes, labels, work boards, office and plant equipment 
templates, pictographs, and tools are all available from Chart-Pak. 
Everything has pressure sensitive adhesive backing so that it can be 
fixed with a touch, removed and replaced easily. All can be repro- 
duced by any standard method. 


You can get tapes—opaque and transparent—from 1/32” to 2” 
wide—in 14 colors—over 60 printed patterns and designs. 

There’s also a wide assortment of office templates, form and flow 
symbols and pictographs. 

There are plastic reusable work boards in transparent and opaque 
plastics, with printed reproducible or non-reproducible grids to 
assist you in laying out the material. 


For further information, 
ond free samples 
write today. 


Hag "Ae 
: < yy \ ‘ 
een t ; 


The Versatile 
Draftsman 


veaDe mans CHART-PAK, INC. 
94-G Lincoln Ave., Stamford. Conn. 


Please send information and free samples. 
I'm interested in: 


[] Graphic Charts (] Office Layouts 
() Organiaztion Charts (- Flow Charts 
CD Plant Layouts 
ii ccninnsttomcinsiadie en 
I ic caranscsisce meen es 
ADRESS Tf a ‘ sad 
CITY esis icin a STATE 


Please give the name of the local supplier from whom 
you would like to buy Chart-Pak material_ 
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DYE TRANSFER 16x20,$9.25 more, plus $25 setup 
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1618 N. Vancouver 


U S COLOR tevierst2c: 
Tel. AT 2-3256 
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HOW MUCH ARE 
YOU OVER PAYING 
FOR GLOSSY PRINTS 


, 59 East Illinois Street 
Chicago, Illinois * WHitehall 4-2930 


WRITE US OR CALL US TODAY 


Pe me ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee es 
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for 
CUTTING COSTS 


You can cut 
printing, direct 
mail, display, 
point-of-sale, 
production 
planning, 

and photo costs 
with these FREE 
case history Tips 
from RCS. 


All are 
designed 
to improve 
the quality 
of your 
work. 


These ideas will 
work for you 
whether you are 
a giant, midget, 
or average size 
buyer or seller 
in graphic arts. 


No magic or 
cure-all is offered 

. just 5 sound 
tips! 








I'm inquisitive. Rush 5 Tips to: 


Company— 


Be inquisitive! 
Mail the coupon. 


OFFSET PRINTERS 
123 N. Wacker Dr. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Lenses Adapt 16mm Film 
To Wide Screen Uses 


A new anamorphic lens for tak- 
ing and projecting CinemaScope-like 
16mm movies is announced by Ra- 
diant Mfg. Corp., Chicago, and Pan- 
vision, Hollywood. The Superama 16 
has been designed to show pictures 
twice the normal width with no 
change in height, at a 2.66 to 1 as- 
pect ratio. Full focusing for taking 
and projecting films is provided with 
this lens, which can be used with 
ease on all major makes of 16mm 
cameras and projectors, whether 
sound or silent. 

Industry, schools and institutions 
can now produce their own Holly- 
wood-style wide-screen pictures 
with the aid of the lens. Advantages 
cited by the manufacturer are the 
Superama 16’s precision, versatility 
and economy. 

Also announced is the Panatar 16 
anamorphic lens for projection of 
16mm wide aspect ratio films, which 
is variable for both a 2.66 to 1 and 
a 2.00 to 1 ratio. 44 


Low-Cost Verifax Copier 
Announced by Eastman 


A new, lower-priced version of the 
Verifax photocopying machine — the 
Signet — has been introduced by the 
Eastman Kodak Co. Priced at $145, 
the Signet Copier handles documents 
up to and including 842x14” size and 
produces several copies in one min- 
ute. Like other Verifax models, rang- 
ing up to $395, it can be operated in 
ordinary room illumination. 

A standard photoflood lamp is used 
in the lamp housing, which is fixed 
well above the printing frame. The 
document to be copied is slipped un- 
der an adjustable glass frame with 
the light-sensitive (matrix) paper. 
With regular Verifax copy paper, the 
company states, up to five or more 
black-on-white copies are produced 
at a materials cost of 244c per copy in 
the letter size. An electric timer con- 
trols the exposure and activation 
periods. 

The recently introduced Verifax 
translucent copy paper can be used 
to print intermediates or masters for 
use in diazo-type printers. The ma- 
chine can also be adapted to the Veri- 
fax method of producing offset plates 
for office duplicators. Plates suitable 
for running several hundred copies 
are produced in about one minute at 
a cost of 20c. 

Literature on the Signet and other 
Verifax products is available. 


For your copy circle No. 115 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


NOW MAKE COPIES 
OF ANYTHING 
— ANYHERE 


New, improved Contoura*-Constat* 
goes where you go to make copies of 
proofs, prints, layouts, “swipes”. If it’s 
printed, written, or drawn you can 
copy it in any lighting conditions. Write 
for full details. 

*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


F.G. LUDWIG, INC. 


796 Coulter St., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
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CAN'T TIP | SEALS TIGHT 
CAN'T STICK = ze r BY FINGER 
CAN'T DRIP PRESSURE 


ber Cement 


The world’s most modern dispenser. Handy grip- 
top. Large bristle brush always reaches rubber 
cement—no adjustments necessary. At your artist 


supply store or direct. Only $2.95 
THE HABERULE CO. 
BOX AR-245 « WILTON, CONN. 
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COLOR 
TRANSPARENCY 
RETOUCHING 


assembly and photo composing 
, g duplicate “WANSParencies 


58 w. 57 st., n.y. 19, circle 6-8712 
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AR presents a special portfolio showing 


the work of W. M. de Majo, one of England’s 


leading designers. Included are examples of how 


he licked three tough redesign problems. 


UO 
n 


While the U. S. has been a recog- 
nized leader in the trend toward more 
effective package design, foreign de- 
signers have been making notable 
strides to keep pace. In some cases, 
foreign designers have actually taken 
the lead in developing packaging 
styles to which U. S. designers look 
for new trends. 

A case in point is British designer 
William M. de Majo, who not only 
has made a major contribution to the 
growing appreciation of merchandis- 
ing design in Europe, but has pro- 
vided many interesting innovations in 
packaging, displays and exhibits 
which have been quickly picked up 
by American designers and applied 
to their own problems. 

Mr. de Majo was one of the key 
speakers at the 1955 International 
Design Conference in Aspen, Colo., 
and his work has been widely exhib- 
ited and acclaimed in the U. S. On 
these pages, AR is pleased to be able 
to present a portfolio of some of Mr. 
de Majo’s most effective package de- 
signs. The illustrations represent ef- 
fective solutions to a wide variety of 
design problems. 


>In the food field, Mr. de Majo is 
probably best known for his rede- 
signing of labels for the complete line 
of Newforge Ltd., well known Ulster 
manufacturers and distributors of 
canned food. Working in collabora- 
tion with F. H. K. Henrion of London, 
Mr. de Majo developed a series of 
bold and imaginative labels for prod- 
ucts ranging from soups to canned 
beans. 

The first step in this re-design pro- 
gram was to change the Newforge 


M. he Maje 
portfolio 


logotype, which had been little more 
than the Newforge name in a car- 
touche shape. In order to retain some 
recognition value with the old pack, 
the cartouche shape of the original 
logotype was retained as a panel and 
for increased readability. The design- 
ers chose a bold sans-serif type for 
the company’s name. 

The second step concentrated on 
the creation of a general style for the 
whole range — pronounced, yet ad- 
justable—and suitable for the client’s 
great variety of products. It was es- 
sential that the new labels conveyed 
the quality of the contents, and since 
the company’s general sales policy 
puts emphasis on point-of-sale im- 
pact, the new designs had to be bold 
and unusual enough to do their own 
selling at the point-of-purchase. 


> Each category of products was giv- 
en a constant background color for 
easy recognition: 

e Light blue for soups 

e Green for vegetables 

e Tea rose yellow for meat 

e White for fruits 

Then each category was subdivided 
into individual label designs for all 
standard production lines—all simi- 
lar in basic conception but showing a 
full-color illustration of the contents 
—and “blank” label designs for short 
run productions—mainly special or 
seasonal foods, which would have to 
be imprinted at short notice. 

For all food illustrations the de- 
signers created a near realistic style 
and in order to achieve the maximum 
effect, color transparencies were 
made of each product and the art- 
work was prepared from these. This 
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Clayton's 





provided a much crisper print than 
the straight use of transparencies 
would have allowed. 


>For meat products (soups and 
solids alike), a humorous touch was 
introduced to insure variety and 
gaiety in the range of Newforge prod- 
ucts, giving maximum sales appeal 
and recognition value .. . and de- 
manding center position in store dis- 
plays. This was achieved through the 
use of stylized, colorful drawings of 
various animals which “wrapped- 
around” the cans so that an illustra- 
tion was “completed” by placing two 
cans side-by-side. 

The simplicity of these designs is 
striking and the endless display pos- 
sibilities encouraged display use by 
retailers. Not only do the animals join 
up from tin to tin, but so does the let- 
tering, two soup bowls and the logo- 
type. All combine in a way which 
creates display appeal. 

To support and augment the im- 
pact of the labels, the designers cre- 
ated a set of display cut-outs, which 
were sent to retailers in a gusseted 
envelope along with an instruction 
leaflet. 

These new designs and their bold 
approach has created a new standard 
of presentation design for the British 


food trade, showing that “hard sell” 
design can be achieved without the 
necessity of resorting to “corn.” 


> Designer de Majo is probably even 
better known for his integrated de- 
sign program for Clayton Bros., Lon- 
don manufacturers of mineral waters 
and fruit squashes. Here he faced a 
design problem which is particularly 
demanding in Europe—the need to re- 
tain identification with old-fashioned 
packages which have been used for 
years. 

For many years, Clayton Bros. had 
been using a special mould-made 
bottle of an old-fashioned design 
which, in the course of the years, had 
established itself so well that it was 
initially feared that the trade would 
not accept an alternative contem- 
porary design. Partly for that reason, 
and partly to give designer de Majo 
sufficient time to develop a new bot- 
tle design to its fullest extent, the 
client agreed that the change should 
be a gradual one. 

The first stage was to develop an 
interim period label which was used 
with existing old bottles. Meanwhile, 
the designer produced a number ‘of 
variations of the type of bottle which 
he felt would be both practical and 
visually right. Then, as soon as the 


client accepted the final proposals for 
a new bottle and label, Mr. de Majo 
prepared final drawings for both the 
selected bottle and label. While the 
details of bottle production were be- 
ing worked out, the new labels were 
put into production and used on the 
old bottles. The final step, of course, 
was to introduce the new bottle, us- 
ing the new label which had already 
come to be associated with the long- 
time Clayton bottle. 


>The new Clayton bottle has been 
acclaimed by many American design- 
ers as far ahead of designs currently 
being used in the U. S. It has striking 
contemporary lines and immediately 
suggests a quality beverage. Apart 
from its attractive visual appearance, 
the new design provides several ad- 
vantages over the older designs used 
by Clayton: 


e The bottles are more economical to 
produce and handle. 


eThey are stronger than the old de- 
sign. 


e They stand more firmly. 


e The introduction of a recessed 
waist (originated by Mr. de Majo in 
the design of his Clayton Squash bot- 
tle) protects the label and insures 
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ease of registering the position of the 
label, at the same time bottles can 
now be held more easily and com- 
fortably. 


e The introduction of a widened neck 
acts both as a stop for the treaded 
plastic cap and as an anti-drip device. 


e At the suggestion of the client, the 
old conventional screw stopper was 
eliminated and replaced with a more 
efficient plastic, rubber lined Tru- 
sead screw cap developed by Con- 
tainers & Closures Ltd. 


During 12 months of continued 
research and experimental work, de- 
signer de Majo turned out 35 princi- 
pal drawings and half as many mod- 
els, developed in collaboration with 
various suppliers. An interesting fea- 
ture of the final design was a decora- 
tive “bubble” pattern, which was in- 
troduced to add further decorative 
effect aimed at women — the major 
buyers of soft drinks in Clayton’s 
sales area. 


> The labels, too, were designed with 
a distinctively feminine sales appeal. 
A white criss-cross pattern against 
a background of pastel shades—a dif- 
ferent color for each type of soft 
drink — added a freshness and ele- 
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gance to the product. The original 
Clayton script lettering was aban- 
doned in favor of a simpler and neater 
looking square-serif face, and an old 
“Iceberg” trademark label, which in- 
volved additional handling and pro- 
duction costs, without adding to the 
general sales appeal to any great ex- 
tent, was omitted altogether. 

To make sure that the public would 
quickly realize that it was offered the 
“old drink in a new bottle,” an ad- 
vertising program, including news- 
paper space, a carcard and point-of- 
sale material, stressed the slogan, 
“Look for the new bottle.” A further 
step in the company’s planned design 
program was the re-design of the 
Clayton trucks. 

Does improved package design pay 
off in Europe as it does in the U. S.? 
As a result of Clayton’s re-design 
program, an initial sales increase of 
35% was reported! 


> Another example of the versatility 
of designer De Majo is an integrated 
re-design program for Brades & Nash 
Tyzack Industries Ltd., British hand 
tool manufacturers. Like similar de- 
sign programs in the U. S., the initial 
aim was to develop an integrated 
design policy by which the com- 
pany’s products could be easily iden- 





tified, recognized and linked with 
each other. 

Through the establishment of a 
subsidiary sales company to inte- 
grate the merchandising of all of the 
BNT products and those of several 
subsidiary companies, more than 
1,000 separate tools, originally sold 
under 17 well-known brand names 
and more than 20 lesser known ones, 
suddenly became one basic selling 
“package.” 

The company did not want to lose 
the good will of the established names 
but they wanted their world-wide 
customer audience to know that they 
were now all part of one company, 
so that the good will established for 
each product would be acquired for 
the others. 


> After extensive investigation of the 
problem it was decided that the most 
important thing was the creation of 
a family likeness which would give 
the presentation of the company’s 
products a new personality. The first 
step was to design a new trademark 
using the initials “B. N. T.” Mr. de 
Majo’s solution was a classic, undat- 
ing square-serif lettering style on 
three linked diamonds, which insured 
not only a motif of strong impact and 
recognition value, but one symbolic 
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of the joining together of Brades and 
Nash and Tyzack. The resultant logo- 
type is versatile and looks well in any 
size, printed in either positive or neg- 
ative and in either black-and-white 
or color. 

The second step toward the 
achievement of family likeness and 
group recognition was the develop- 
ment of an over-all tool pattern de- 
sign. Realizing that a common pack- 
aging style in itself was not sufficient 
to give the additional impact re- 
quired, Mr. de Majo probed into the 
fundamental characteristics of the 
BNT organization. 

The result was an over-all pattern 
representing a series of stylized tools. 
It is easily recognizable and the in- 
clusion of a cross section of products 
made by the company subtly conveys 
the great variety of tools available. 
The pattern is equally suitable for 
printing, positive or negative, onto 
cover paper or directly onto board 
where sufficiently large quantities of 
new cartons warrant this. It is pro- 
duced in two sizes to suit the differ- 
ent tools and in 12 color combina- 
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tions, one for each of the tool groups 
into which BNT products are classi- 
fied. 


>To gain maximum versatility, the 
design has been developed in such a 
way that it can also be used for a 
great variety of other uses in addi- 
tion to packaging. Used with an over- 
printed message, a Christmas wrap- 
ping introduced experimentally last 
year proved so successful that addi- 
tional quantities had to be reordered 
within two weeks of its first appear- 
ance on the market. 

The tool pattern design is also used 
widely for items such as the catalog, 
leaflet and price list covers and in 
publication advertising. Along with 
the linked-diamond symbol, the de- 
sign has become part of the com- 
pany’s new personality. 


> The next step was to devise a sys- 
tem of identification for the individ- 
ual products. Apart from the intro- 
duction of a special color scheme for 
each group of tools—terra-cotta and 
white for builders’ tools: green and 
white for small garden tools: green 
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and light gray for shears, and other 
related color combinations — it was 
decided to redesign the box-end 
labels. 

To make the life of both retailer 
and final customer easier, the design 
was simplified and makes use of read- 
able, modern typography. All super- 
fluous wording was deleted and, apart 
from the company’s trademark im- 
print, only such necessary informa- 
tion as quantity, tool name, pattern 
and size numbers are shown, along 
with a symbolic drawing of the tool 
itself. This makes for speedy recog- 
nition on a retailer’s shelf. It also 
speeds up service and helps to edu- 
cate clerks in the handling of tool 
sales. 

To make sure that the translation 
of the design program was not un- 
duly delayed, it was decided that in 
the initial stages existing standard 
cartons could be used, laminated with 
the new tool pattern Paper as well 
as simplified box-end labels. To give 
added impact to the program, how- 
ever, plans have been finalized to 
produce special display and presenta- 
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tion packs for at least one tool in 
each group. The packs are as light as 
possible, consistent with strength, 
and, where practical, have been de- 
signed for assembly without glue or 
staples, in folding boxboard or cor- 
rugated board. 


>Mr. de Majo has also designed 
guarantee labels, each printed in its 
respective color combination, and 
point-of-purchase tags. The guaran- 
tee labels show how to maintain the 
tools, while the tags provide a shop- 
ping guide, telling both the customer 
and retailer the purpose of the tool. 

Further designs in this compre- 
hensive program include such items 
as new etching imprints for tool 
blades, labels, transfers and color 
branding imprints carried out on 
some new American machines spe- 
cially produced for BNT. Business 
cards, memo forms and a variety of 
other printed material have been in- 
cluded in the extensive design pro- 
gram. 

As a key to continuing success for 
the program, Mr. de Majo has pre- 
pared a comprehensive folder con- 
taining specimen sheets, samples of 
papers, logotypes and label imprints 
for internal company use and for 
suppliers. 44 


Consumer Chooses Proof 
With Fitzgerald Jigger 


A newly-designed jigger has been 
developed by Stitzel-Weller, Louis- 
ville, that enables the consumer to 
pour three different proofs from one 
bottle of bonded Old Fitzgerald. 

Called the “Proof Selector,” 


Labels Merchandise Chevvies . . 


jigger bears an accurately calibrated 
chart on the outside that permits the 
consumer the choice of 86 and 90 
proof, as well as 100, by pouring Old 
Fitz to the indicated line and then 
adding water or mixer to the cus- 
tomary level in his glass. 

According to Stitzel-Weller, the 
new jigger not only is a new way of 
meeting the demand for a lighter 
proof, but also enables the host to 
serve his guests the exact proof they 
want from just one bottle instead of 
three. 44 


Rothchild Offers Kit 
Of Assorted Samples 


A kit containing actual samples of 
tags in a wide variety is available 
from the Rothchild Printing Co., New 
York. 

Designed to show the immediate 
range of tag applications which are 
being utilized as brand identifica- 
tions, the samples are of various 
weights, on different stocks, unusual 
shapes and forms, high gloss inks, 
and in single or multi-page booklets. 

Many of the tags are in special and 
fancy finishes and all are processed 
mechanically in either letterpress or 
offset. 


For your copy circle No. 119 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


“New Product” Service 


Open to Manufacturers 


For companies seeking new prod- 
ucts, a new personalized, “searching” 
service is available from New Prod- 
uct Digest Inc., Austin, Tex. 

Managed by the company’s re- 


. Unique “Packaging” idea for Chevrolet includes 
assortment of pressure-sensitive plaques to point out top features of automobile. Produced 
by Chicago Show Printing Co., merchandising kit materials are lithographed on Mystic 


print, designed to peel off cleanly when desired without blemishing car finish. 
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search department, the service in- 
cludes the following steps: 


e Initial contact of new product de- 
velopment sources. 


e Careful screening of replies in ac- 
cordance with individual specifica- 
tions. 


e Confidential reports containing 
product description and “follow-up” 
sources. 


The service is available on a fee 
basis with rates starting at $150 per 
month. 44 


Aluminum Foil Featured 
On Babbitt’s New Wrap 


To call customer attention to a 
change in formula, B. T. Babbitt Inc., 
has switched to aluminum foil for 
packaging its Babbitt Cleanser. 

Produced by Milprint Inc., Mil- 
waukee, the Alcoa aluminum pack- 


aging is done in red, white and blue, 
and the copy advises that the product 
on the inside of the package also is 
new. 

Designed to add eye and sales 
appeal and at the same time provide 
increased protection from moisture, 
the new package is being backed-up 
by shelf merchandisers, dealer flyers, 
shelf strips, stack cards and news- 
paper mats. In addition, a merchan- 
dising sleeve containing a “3 for 23¢” 
offer is now available to promote 
introductory grocery store sales. 44 


Gold Waxed Paper Adds 
Luster to Wafer Box 


One of the newest uses for metallic 
ink is to provide a glossy finish to 
waxed paper—witness the new wrap 
adopted by Sunshine Biscuits Inc. for 
Cinnamon Wafers. Termed “a tri- 
umph of waxed paper printing,” the 
wrap has a gold sheen as a back- 





Gleaming Gold . . . Sunshine Biscuits uses 
metallic waxed paper wrap to show off new 
product, Cinnamon Wafers, illustrated in 
six colors. 


ground for a six-color illustration of 
the wafers, with a cup of coffee added 
to heighten appetite appeal. Adver- 
tising copy includes the line, “Look 
for the gold package.” 

The waxed paper industry has been 
conducting extensive research on the 
use of metallic inks, and many pack- 
ages with them are now on retail 
shelves. The new wrap, however, is 
believed to be outstandingly success- 
ful in its imitation of a gold appear- 
ance. 

Sunshine considered a variety of 
package ideas over a period of six 
months before deciding on a waxed 
paper wrap printed with metallic ink. 
The printed waxed wrap was selected 
because of the rich gold of the back- 
ground, thought to be good for a new 
product because it arrests attention 
and denotes quality, and because of 
the particularly appetizing reproduc- 
tion of the product. 

Another advantage of the package 
design is that the horizontal and ver- 
tical panel arrangements provide 
equally effective display in large or 
small stores, no matter how the 
package is stacked on shelves. 44 


Agency lakes to The Road 
For Closer Client Contact 


For better understanding in agen- 
cy-client relations, Charles Bowes 
Advertising Inc., Los Angeles, took 
its entire staff of 18 people in a char- 
tered bus on a “visiting day” tour 
of some of its clients. 

An unusual experiment in public 
relations, the tour was aimed partic- 
ularly at new clients and provided a 
chance for employes in internal posi- 
tions to get a better over-all picture 
of the problems involved in dealing 
with each other. 44 


Convert NOW to SEEK Bands 


"Brand Band” Your Merchandise 


e for greater visibility on shelf and counter... 
e to announce special sales events and offers... 


e for effective product identification at point 
of sale... 


e for modern, colorful packaging at economical 
cost... 


Phoenix “’SELF-STICK”’ Bands put all 
these advantages to work for you! 


®) 


ELE PACKAGING Besenengua 


TRAE eo sample selection and 
ee ee a een ee eee complete information. 


4707 N. 27th STREET © MILWAUKEE 9, WISCONSIN 


. for more details circle 222, page 97 


time goes FASTER 


so does your artwork when you use Crescent 
illustration board — wonderful board 
with the hard, white surface. Cuts errors! 


Makes your job easier for you! 


send for samples today, to 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


1240 N. Homan Ave. * Chicago 51, Ill. 


. for more details circle 172, page 97 
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Ct le Leurbun 


on a Beautiful Cover Paper 


. ask for the Sample Portfolio of 


ther Fimbossed COVER 


Once you see and read the Sample Portfolio of Sorg’s Leather Embossed 
Cover, you'll be convinced that Leather Embossed is the ideal choice for 
any cover job where strength and beauty must be combined. 


You’ll learn, for instance, precisely what makes Leather Embossed so 
SORG’'S BLOTTING strong... so attractive . .. so economical. You’ll see each of the nine 


Serg hes ecquired the proc beautiful colors and white in which Leather Embossed is available. 
esses, converting equipment, 


You’ll feel the quality texture and distinctive leather-grain finish that 
and brand names of the com- 


plete line of WRENN’S BLOT- have helped make Sorg’s Leather Embossed Cover a favorite with paper- 


TING. All of the blotting grades buyers across the nation. 
formerly manufactured by The 


Wrenn Paper Company will Ask your paper merchant today for the new Sample Portfolio of Sorg’s 
now be made by Sorg and 


sold os SORG'S BLOTTING. Leather Embossed Cover—or write direct to the Advertising Dept. of 
3 The Sorg Paper Company. 


Pa: 
eS 


1K a> y - Middletown, Ohio 


e Manufacturers and Converters of Stock Line and Specialty Papers 
He Us PAT OFF STOCK LINES 


WHITE SOREX e CREAM SOREX e LEATHER EMBOSSED COVER e PLATE FINISH COVER e EQUATOR INDEX BRISTOL 
EQUATOR ANTIQUE e TENSALEX e VALLEY CREAM and MIDDLETOWN POST CARD e 410 TRANSLUCENT 
No. 1 JUTE DOCUMENT e GRANITE MIMEOGRAPH e SORG'S BLOTTING 


Offices in: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, BOSTON, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES 
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Production ‘Know-How’ 
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brings results for Esquire Club mailings 


Selection of the “right” paper stock 
plays a major role in the produc- 
tion of mailings for one of the 
newest of the “dine-and-sign-here” 
credit card clubs. Here’s the paper 
the Esquire Club has selected for 


its mailings .. . and why. 


Selecting the “right” paper stock 
can frequently spell the difference 
between success and failure for a 
direct mail promotion. A lot of out- 
standing creative work can go “down 
the drain” when it is translated by 
the printing press onto a poorly se- 
lected paper stock. 

On the other hand, proper paper 
selection can add a big bonus in re- 
sults. Such has been the case with 
the highly effective mailings of the 
newest of the “dine-and-sign-here”’ 
credit card clubs—the Esquire Club. 

Founded in January, it already has 


over 50,000 members and serves a 
growing list of 2,700 restaurants, ho- 
tel shops and services. A division of 
Esquire Inc., the club has capitalized 
on the prestige of Esquire magazine 
in a successful direct mail campaign 
to establishments and individuals. 


> Noting the impressive results of 
the Esquire Club mailings, AR went 
to the club for a run-down on just 
how they selected the various paper 
stocks used for promotion items. 

The first thing AR’s editors learned 
was that the club started out with 
a distinct advantage —its already- 
available Esquire watermarked 24 lb. 
rag bond. Since this bond is very 
attractive and has been highly suc- 
cessful in Esquire magazine mailings, 
it was a natural starting point for 
the club’s direct mail effort. While 
many other types and weights of pa- 
per are used, the rag bond serves as 
the promotion’s basic stock, and 
around it are built the rest. 

Here is how Esquire bond was 
used in conjunction with other stocks 
for maximum effect: 


>To bring in maximum returns, Es- 
quire Club user-member direct mail 
solicitations were conceived as sci- 
entifically as possible, using stocks 
in design which had been previously 
tested and proven effective in Es- 
quire magazine subscription mail 
efforts. The club’s first direct mail 
solicitation effort consisted of a 
“Dear Esquire Subscriber” letter 
printed on specially embossed 60-lb. 
offset with matching outer envelope. 
Included in this mailing was a char- 
ter member order form on simulated 
safety paper incorporating the dis- 
tinctive Esquire logo, and a specially 
embossed 20-lb. bond reply envelope. 
The matching embossed letter and 
envelope proved also to be good pro- 
duction technique as it required only 
one press sheet for printing. 

Other direct mail solicitations em- 
ployed art techniques such as a per- 
sonalized shaving mug with copy 
printed on antique finish 60-lb. offset 
stock, a personalized “genie” letter 
on 60-lb. laid stock offset tying in 
the magic of Aladdin’s lamp with the 
magic of a membership. 
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durability 
counts first 


tlantic Ledger is Ist choice 


When the job calls for rough treatment and hard 


wear, you're ahead if you specify ATLANTIC LEDGER. 
Here’s why: 


ATLANTIC LEDGER is made to Eastern’s rigid stand- 
ards of good strength, high bulk and medium high 
finish. Especially suitable for banks, bookkeeping sys- 
tems, payroll books and office forms. There’s a built-in 


rigidity ...a sparkle and snap, characteristic of the finest 
ledger sheets. 


ATLANTIC LEDGER is genuinely watermarked- 
there’s never a question of quality—and the weight 


shows right in the watermark. Unlike a surface-im- 


pressed mark, the genuine watermark permits even ink 
coverage. 


ATLANTIC LEDGER has excellent erasure qualities 
and a surface properly sized for printing inks, fine or 
heavy rulings, also pen and ink work. Available in white 
and colors, regular and posting finishes. 


See for yourself why ATLANTIC LEDGER is first choice 
for durability. Ask your Eastern Corporation Merchant 
for free samples. 


Atlantic Ledger comes in Blue, Buff, new bright White and GREEN TONE 


EASTERN 


EXCELLENCE IN 
FINE PAPERS 
PRODUCTS OF EASTERN C 
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Atlantic Papers 


1100), 7 Bales Mee ee) 
MILLS AT BANGOR AND LINCOLN, MAINE - SALES OFFICES 


vee bale ttl) 
ATLANTIC OFFSET 
ATLANTIC COVER 
ATLANTIC LEDGER 
WE a a2 


MAINE » MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PAPER AND PULP - 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO AND ATLANTA 
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Solicitation Kit . . . Among the distinctive mailers sent prospect restaurants and services 


is an ‘‘around-the-world” letter (top left) 


enclosed in an inner onion-skin envelope 


with pre-canceled foreign stamps. Striking club shield adds prestige note. 


>The Esquire magazine letterhead 
was used on a promotion piece solic- 
iting corporate memberships in the 
Esquire Club. This letter was printed 
on 24-lb. rag bond and included a 
company membership application 
printed on 5814-lb. index Bristol stock 
in addition to a 24-lb. white wove 
reply envelope. These letters were 
sent in a bond stock outer with the 
Esquire Club shield printed in the 
left-hand corner. 

Esquire 24-lb. rag bond letter- 
heads were used for mail solicitations 
other than mass efforts. These solici- 
tations contained partial listings of 
Esquire Club facilities, a member- 
ship application printed on Adver- 
tiser’s 8 pt. Bristol stock and a 24-lb. 
white wove reply envelope. 

Not anticipating the enormous re- 
sponse to the Esquire Club, original 
plans called for a directory printed 
on bond paper by offset, bound with 
a heavyweight 10 pt. Kromekote 
cover. This directory proved to be 
too cumbersome and bulky because 
the listings of restaurants and serv- 
ices were so numerous. The directory 
was revised after the first printing 
in favor of a small-size booklet with 
listings printed on the lightest Bible 
paper manufactured, and type set 
larger for convenience of proofread- 
ing but reduced photographically for 
the finished product. The 10 pt. 
Kromekote cover was succeeded by 
80-lb. bookweight Kromekote and 
the total result is a slim wallet-size 
booklet. 

The directories are mailed in a 
specially designed open-end enve- 


lope so that a minimum window area 
can be used. This envelope design 
eliminated the necessity of a special 
die-cut card to hold the directory in 
window position. 


> Two brochures are used in Esquire 
Club mailings, on a “before” and 
“after” basis. The “before” booklet is 
an information booklet included with 
member solicitations and printed on 
regular laid finish stock. The “after” 
booklet accompanies the member’s 
firstdirectory and is on a smooth white 
offset stock. This booklet explains the 
use of an Esquire Club membership 
and contains two application blanks 
for the member’s friends or family. 


Club Directories 


The returns from these applications 
have more than paid for the cost of 
the brochure. 

The Esquire Club News which is 
mailed out every two months to 
members is an eight-page newslet- 
ter, printed on 60-lb. white offset in 
black and gold and containing stories 
and features of interest to the Es- 
quire Club member. Mailed out in an 
Esquire Club 24-lb. rag bond outer, 
the newsletter also includes an addi- 
tional membership application card 
for the use of friends and associates 
together with a 24-lb. white wove 
business reply envelope. Every Es- 
quire Club mailing includes a self- 
addressed stamped envelope so that 
the return of membership applica- 
tions is made as easy as possible. 


>The initial solicitation kit sent to 
prospect restaurants and _ services 
contains a solicitation letter on Es- 
quire magazine letterhead, two con- 
tracts agreeing to honor Esquire 
Club member charges, an informa- 
tion sheet for directory information 
and a stamped business reply enve- 
lope, all printed on 24-lb. rag bond. 
Also included is an eight-page bro- 
chure entitled “What Is The Esquire 
Club?” printed on 70-lb. canary text 
together with listings of previous 
contracted services and restaurants 
on 70-lb. yellow offset. This initial 
solicitation is mailed out in a 28-lb. 
white Kraft envelope. 

Other direct mail solicitations to 
prospect members include a giant 
telegram printed on 60-lb. buff vel- 
lum sheet with body copy in large 
Varitype and regular type set for the 
head. The outer envelope is 20-lb. 
colored wove stock manufactured 
into a window penny saver envelope. 
Included in this mailing is the 24-lb. 
rag bond reply envelope and the in- 


Wallet-sized booklets give listings of all club restaurants and 


services. Lightweight Bible paper replaces bond paper used in first printing 


For more details on ad on following spread circle 254, page 97 ¥ 
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PARCHMENT 


COVER 
BY SPRINGFIELD 


The lush richness of an 
era long past 

combines with the modern 
concept of a paper with 
dignity and 

practicality 

in this rare cover stock. 
Advertising people 

find it refreshingly new, 
radically different, 
radiantly alive. 

Send today for 


sample book and name 
of nearest distributor 


SPRINGFIELD 
COATED PAPER CORP. 


9TH AND BAILEY STREETS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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© HANDY GUIDES 
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VELVA-GLO 
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COLOR SELECTOR... 
takes guesswork out 
of specifying fluo- 
rescent color for 
your silk screen dis- 
plays and painted 
bulletins. 


COLOR CARD... con- 
tains samples and 
suggestions for using Velva-Glo flu- 
orescent papers and cardboards. 


Write for yours TODAY 
RADIANT COLOR CO. 


830 Isabella St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


ELVA-GLO® 


Fluorescent Papers * Cardboards 
Screen Colors + Bulletin Colors 
Signcloth 
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formation and contract sheets on 24- 
lb. rag bond. 

An “Around The World” personal- 
ized letter Varityped on 20-lb. linen 
finish stock with the head set in type- 
writer type and blown up has also 
been tested. This mailing also in- 
cluded the reply envelope and con- 
tract enclosures. The “Around The 
World” approach tied in with the 
fact that Esquire magazine has 
searched around the world for fine 
restaurants and in this search has 
found the recipient’s establishment 
to be one of the finest and therefore 
desirable as an Esquire Club asso- 
ciate member. The contents of this 
mailing were enclosed in an onion 
skin second envelope on which 5 
pre-canceled foreign stamps were 


affixed. 


> Once a prospect restaurant or serv- 
ice signs with the Esquire Club, it is 
mailed a bank kit which explains the 
proper procedures in handling Es- 
quire Club charges. This kit contains 
a letter on 24-lb. rag bond letterhead 
noting the contents of the kit, an 
eight-page instruction book, the cov- 
ers in black and gold printed on 10 
pt.Kromekote and varnished over for 
durability in handling. This inside is 
printed in 70-lb. offset. Also enclosed 
are draft pads on 16-lb. bond used 
for its lightweight qualities which 
make it easy to read and to write on, 
deposit slips on 16-lb. bond and reply 
envelopes on 60-lb. canary stock. 
This kit is also sent out in the 28-lb. 
white kraft envelope bearing the im- 
print: Important—Your Esquire Club 
Banking Forms are Enclosed. 

Each Esquire Club establishment 
is sent two silk-screened decals 
printed in black and gold on decal 
stock, and an Esquire Club laminated 
silk-screened plaque with beveled 
edges mounted on composition board, 
also in the black and gold combina- 
tion. These two colors were selected 
because of their standout qualities 
and for richness of appearance. 

“Table-tents” are sent to restau- 
rants for the purpose of soliciting ad- 
ditional members for the club. These 
table-tents are printed on Line- 
Tone 14 pt. Bristol litho in two colors 
and imprinted with the restaurant’s 
name and address and specialty of 
the house. The 72-lb. Bristol card 
stock was selected for its sturdy 
stand-up qualities. Included in the 
table-tent mailing is a letter printed 
on 24-lb. rag bond, and a business 
reply card. 


> Since the club’s inception in Janu- 
ary, it has cut a wide swath in the 
dining credit card business. There are 
five major clubs, with 400,000 mem- 
bers and 10,000 establishments, head- 
ed by the oldest and largest, The 
Diners’ Club, founded six years ago. 


In less than six months, the Esquire 
Club, with a long list of plush estab- 
lishments and well-heeled gourmets, 
already ranks with Trip-Charge Inc., 
Duncan Hines Signet Club and Gour- 
met’s Guest Club. This has been done 
by taking Esquire’s 25-year prestige 
and combining it with knowledge of 
who and where, supported by ju- 
dicious paper selection and other pro- 
duction elements in its direct mail 
campaign. 44 


Illustrated Folder Shows 
Qualities of Mead Opaque 


An illustrated folder describing 
the qualities of Mead’s Opaque Pa- 
per is available from the Mead Corp., 
Dayton, O. 

According to the company, the 
Mead Opaque grade has quality 
enough for the better printed pieces, 
yet is economical enough for every- 
day needs. It is specially sized for 
offset lithography, yet well suited to 
letterpress. 

Suggested uses for Opaque listed 
in the Mead folder include: bro- 
chures, annual reports, envelope en- 
closures, insurance papers, direct 
mail, house magazines, letterheads, 
catalogs and displays. 


For your copy circle No. 117 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Paper Inserts Win Honor 
In Milwaukee Exhibit 


Two prize-winning paper inserts 
are available in folder form from the 
Appleton Coated Paper Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis. Both appeared in Direct 
Advertising before being entered in 
the third annual exhibition of adver- 
tising art sponsored by the Art Di- 
rectors Club of Milwaukee. 

First prize in the trade periodical 
advertising class went to Appleton’s 
pink Dullchrome ad, which showed 
off the company’s coated book stock, 
tinted one side and white on the 
other. This is a non-glare paper for 
offset or letterpress printing. Colors 
available are pink, tan, blue, green, 
orange, canary and gray. 

A second insert, featuring green 
Polychrome dull coated book stock, 
won honorable mention in the same 
competition. It is adaptable to any 
printing process, says the company. 
Colors offered are blue, ivory, india, 
tan, green, canary, gray, pink and 
white. 

Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee, pre- 
pared both ads. 


For your copy circle No. 118 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 





The Halftone Process 


AR presents the fifth in a series of spe- 


cial articles describing the basic factors 


involved in buying photoengravings. 


The series is adapted by special per- 


mission from ‘‘Laurence’s Guide for 


Photoengraving Buyers.” 


By Larry LeVant 
President 
Laurence Inc. 
Chicago 


Letterpress reproduction of all art 
copy having modulated values is ef- 
fected by means of the halftone proc- 
ess of photoengraving. Photography 
and wash drawings, as well as pen- 
cil, pastel and charcoal drawings, 
and tempera or oil paintings—in- 
cluding works in color—are suitable 
subjects for reproduction through 
this medium. 

Gradations of tone in the halftone 
process are achieved by means of 
a photographically applied screen 
which converts continuous tone of 
a photograph or drawing into a se- 
ries of geometrically arranged dots, 
the size of the dots being in accord- 
ance with the amount of light re- 
flected from the copy. Thus the half- 
tone engraving is characterized by 
highlight, middletone and shadow 
dot formations. (See “How to Use 
Mechanical Screens,’ Aug. 55 AR, 
for screens of different sizes and 
densities. ) 

This article is confined to the prep- 
aration of black-and-white copy 


Simplest . . . Simplest form of halftone is 
the ‘‘square halftone.’’ Enlargement at top 


of page shows how dots form image 


only, for the basic single-color half- 
tone process. Subsequent articles will 
deal with combination line-and- 
halftone and multicolor halftone 
processes. 


>The simplest form of halftone is 
the square halftone, a_ rectilinear 
plate which carries a dot formation 
over its entire surface. 

The gray scale or tonal modula- 
tions in the copy are faithfully re- 
produced except that pure whites 
and solid blacks are absent. At least 
pinpoint dots, either positive or neg- 
ative, will always be found in half- 
tone whites and blacks. 


>In highlight halftones, on the other 
hand, the dot formations may be 
dropped out or tooled out of speci- 
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fied areas of a halftone. Areas which 
are to be so treated should be clear- 
ly marked on a tissue overlay. 

Photograghic dropping out of dots 
results in a soft edge, while tooling 
gives a hard edge. 

Photographic dropping out of the 
dots on the perimeter of an illustra- 
tion results in a “vignette.” 


>In outline halftones, the copy is 
outlined in any irregular shape, and 
all halftone dots outside this area 
are removed. The desired outline 
should be indicated on a tissue over- 
lay. 
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Highlight Halftone . . 


. This is a highlight halftone, repro- 


duced in 120-line screen, and therefore suitable for print- 


TO oii aed \ =~ % 


ing on coated papers. Dots have been photographically 


dropped out to create pure white areas. 


>Good engravings depend on good 
copy. Fuzzy or indistinctly modu- 
lated grays will result in poor re- 
production. 

Photographic prints should be re- 
touched for clear tonal separation 
wherever coarse screens are being 
used. Glossy or hard finish photo- 
graphic prints are preferred. 

Imperfections or abrasions on 
drawings or scratches on _ photo- 
graphic prints show up more clearly 
under the photoengraver’s lights, 
and should be avoided. 


> All photographic prints should be 


mounted with a tissue flap to pro- 
tect the surface, whether retouched 
or not. 


All sizes should be clearly stated 
between crop marks in either inches 
or picas, unless positioned photo- 
stats are used for guides in compre- 
hensive layouts or assemblies. Wher- 
ever bleeds are required they should 
be indicated. 


Any special instructions such as 
drop outs or outlines should be given 
on a tissue flap. 


Halftone screens should be chosen 
in relation to the paper stock to be 
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Crop Marks .. . Crop marks should be drawn to indicate the ex- Special Instructions . 
tremities of reproduction. Dimensions should be plainly marked. 
Bleed should be indicated where required. All photographs, re- 
touched or unretouched, should be mounted and protected with 


Instructions for drop outs, outlines, 
strip-ins, paint-ups and mortices should be given on a tissue 
flap or overlay. Written explanations augmenting lines marking 
areas and perimeters make it clear what you expect from the 


flaps 


engraver. 


Outline Halftone . .. When preparing copy for an 
outline halftone, the perimeter should be outlined 


Checklist 


Here are the points to check when pre- 
paring copy for the halftone process: 

Is copy clean and definitely modu- 

lated? 

Do photographs need retouching? 

Are all photographs mounted and 

protected with flaps? 

Are crop marks accurately placed? 

Are sizes clearly stated? 

Are screens designated? 

Are drop outs, outlines, vignettes or 

other special instructions plainly 

given? 

Are mounting and delivery orders 

given? 


used in printing (see “A Basic Guide 
for Buying Photoengravings,” March 
04 AR). Standard Rate & Data 
Service lists screen requirements for 
most publications. Your printer is 
the best source of information for 
screen designations on direct mate- 
rial. The desired screen should be 
specified on your copy. 


with opaque white. 


>The following glossary terms are 
helpful in understanding the half- 
tone process: 


e Bleed . . . The marginal area 
which is the difference between plate 
size and trimmed size after printing. 


e Drop Out .. . Eliminating screen 
on halftone, creating pure white 
areas. 


e Halftone .. . A photographically 
applied screen. 


e Mortise .. . Cutting mounted or 
unmounted plates for insertions of 
type or standing material. 


e Outline ...A halftone from which 
the dots outside an irregular per- 
imeter have been removed. 


e Pinpoint Dot ... The finest half- 
tone dot that can be held in a pho- 
toengraving. 


e Screen ... The number of dots or 
lines per linear inch; for instance, a 
65 screen has 65 dots per linear inch. 


e Vignette ...A perimeter treat- 

ment in which the halftone dots 

gradually diminish to pure white. 
44 


Tooling Out . . . Areas of a halftone plate may be 
tooled out to create pure whites. Retouching these 


areas on the original with opaque white will 
facilitate this work 
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The improved science of letter- 
press printing offers better re- 
production than ever before, 
provided your engravings meet 
the exacting requirements of 
modern printing equipment and 
techniques. 
At DOT, you get that quality. 
We are making outstanding line 
and halftone, color and black 
and white engravings for cus- 
tomers from coast to 


. coast. 
's ‘ 


ra r 
OCngravers, Sue. 
600 W VAN BUREN ST+-CHICAGO7 
TELEPHORE STATE 2-5367 
. « « for more details circle 177, page 97 


DO IT YOURSELF 


. . the only paper 
type mounted on a compact wooden 
type holder for easy use. 

SET EVERYTHING 


Anyone can set headlines and body text for 
ads, printed pieces of all kinds. 

QUICKER, EASIER 
Aligns automatically to straight edge, tabs 
overlap allowing special spacing for special 
letter combination; no opaquing between 
letters required. 


COSTS LESS 
Each stick contains up to 62 different char- 


acters in pads of 50 each— 
3000 characters in all. 


COMPLETE FONTS 
$2.50 to $12.50 
WH WRITE FOR 
i CATALOG Showing 
300 Type Faces 


RESTO PROCESS CO. 
244 N. Water St. « Rochester, N.Y. 


. « « for more details circle 226, page 97 


ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS 

FOR 

ADVERTISING RESULTS 
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Ayer Awards... 


Vermont Newspaper 
Selected as Best 


The Ayer Cup for excellence in 
typography, make-up and printing, 
has been awarded to the Rutland 
Herald, Rutland, Vt. 

The award was made by judges of 
the 26th Annual Newspaper Contest, 
meeting in the galleries of N. W. 
Ayer & Son on April 18. This is the 
second time the Ayer Cup has been 
won by the Rutland Herald, its pre- 
vious victory having come in 1947. 
The paper also won honorable men- 
tions in seven previous contests. 
There were 804 daily English-lan- 
guage newspapers in the contest. All 
were judged on the basis of their 
issues of March 9. 

First honorable mention, for news- 
papers of more than 50,000 circula- 
tion, went to the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, Montgomery, Ala. Second 
honorable mention was awarded to 
the Journal Herald, Dayton, O., 
which won a first honorable mention 
in 1952. The New York Times, six- 
time Ayer Cup winner in the past, 
received third honorable mention. 
There were 141 entries in this group. 


>In the class for newspapers of 10,- 
000 to 50,000 circulation, first honor- 
able mention was given to the Iron 
Mountain News, Iron Mountain- 
Kingsford, Mich., which has won six 
honorable mentions in past years. 
Second honorable mention went to 
the Reading (Pa.) Eagle, which won 


18 Empty Pairs of Shoes... 


eS 


For 18 Persons Killed by Cors 

g-Mile Area Como a 

ittsburgh Shout for . 
On israel—P. 


Here Are 


_ 


Flood Covering 22 
Roors Neorer to Pi 


Winning Tabloid . . . Front page of ‘’Fort 
Worth (Texas) Press,’’ awarded honorable 
mention for tabloids in newspaper contest. 


COP Drettex Preadent W 
é th Powe 


RUTLAND U8. HERALD 


on 


ee 
Rik Preece 4, Major Vieours 
ahh. fences y i « Foohe ae 


Best-Looking . . . The ‘’Rutland Herald”’ 
(Vt.) won Ayer cup as best-looking news- 
paper in annual contest. Shown is front 
page of winning entry and the Ayer cup. 


another honorable mention in 1946. 
Third honorable mention was award- 
ed to the Temple Daily Telegram, 
Temple, Tex. This was the largest 
class in the contest with 338 entries. 

Among newspapers of less than 
10,000 circulation, first honorable 
mention went to the Ironwood Daily 
Globe, Ironwood, Mich. Second hon- 
orable mention was won by the Og- 
densburg (N. Y.) Journal, also a 
winner in 1954. Third honorable 
mention was awarded to the Sumter 
Daily Item, Sumter, S. C. This class 
drew 305 entries. 

The Fort Worth (Texas) Press 
won the honorable mention for tab- 
loids in a class of 20 tabloids. 


>In making their selections, the 
judges gave high marks for ease of 
reading, the treatment of pages as a 
unit with a major center of interest, 
careful placing and good reproduc- 
tion of photos, the consistent use of 
a single type family, and balance and 
harmony among elements on a page. 

Most striking new development 
this year was the use by a few news- 
papers of full-color photos on their 
front pages, and the use of color 
accents by a larger number of pa- 
pers. This is the first year that any 
color photos have appeared on front 
pages. 

Another major trend noted by the 
judges is the increased use of photos 
on front pages. Only ten newspa- 
pers of all those entered had no 
front-page photos, while most of the 
others had from one to three photos. 
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YOU’LL BE 
ALL SMILES... 


whenever you look at the 
quality reproduction you get 
from Laurence photoen- 
gravings... Not just now and 
then, but on every job—for 
Laurence quality control 
methods never relax, always 


assure fine results. 


-4 


Pau rence 


INCORPORATED - CHICAGO 
FINE PHOTOENGRAVINGS 
FOR 20 YEARS 
547 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
WABASH 2-6284 


Are you receiving your free copies of ‘“‘Laurence’s Guide for Photoengraving Buyers’? If not, write or phone today. 
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ANOTHER FIRST! 


AND 


We now step and 

repeat negatives accu- 

rately to the split thousandth 

of an inch in one or multiple colors — squared, 
staggered, or overlapping. The result is a finished 
set of plates that will save you time and money 
in both makeup and register. 


NORTHWESTERN 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


24 ae PHONE ST 2-3939 


A DAY Radio dispatched 
pickup and delivery 
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NEW SYVWChOL 30 


POWERS AWARD WINNING 
MOTION DISPLAY 


Kellogg, a big name in POP, uses the Synchron “30", big power in POP, for more action 
on short duration jobs. 


Powered by the new, mighty little Synchron 30 in. oz. Display Motor, Kellogg's * 


Tony 
the Tiger’’ 


was judged best among the light or motion displays in the Sixth Annual Awards 
Competition sponsored by the Lithographers National Association. The display was created 
by Snyder and Black, New York. 


Find out how Synchron can give your displays more motion power. Write for free literature 
today. 


Factory Representatives: The 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS, TIMING Fromm Co., 5254 W. Madison St., 


Chi , Wh R. HH. Winsl 
MACHINES, CLOCK MOVEMENTS, Assoc, 123 E. 37th St., New York, 


N. Y. Electric Motor Engineering, 
MAGNATORC D.C. MOTORS Inc., 8255 Beverly Blvd., Los An- 
geles 48, Cal. and 3907 Lyon 

Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


- PRINCETON 11, INDIANA 
Vi" ‘Workhorse of the industry’ 
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Booklet “Sells” Company 


To Prospective Employes 


A distinctive 24-page booklet that 
“courts” not customers but prospec- 
tive employes for the company has 
been put out by Publishers’ Devel- 
opment Corp., Skokie, Ill. 

Entitled “Opportunities,” the two- 
color booklet was designed as a help 
in solving personnel vacancies due to 
the company’s move from Chicago’s 
concentrated employment center to 
the less heavily populated suburban 
Skokie location. 

Using a “going places” theme, the 
booklet contains a list of the publi- 
cations put out by the company, a 
chart showing company growth in 
the last three years, and a liberal 
supply of photographs showing vari- 
ous departments. 

The center spread of “Opportuni- 
ties” is devoted to an organization 
chart that clearly diagrams the posi- 
tions available in the company and 
a diagram in the back of the booklet 
shows the exact position of the new 
location. 

A checklist of company benefits 
point out such features as air-condi- 
tioning, encouragement of social ac- 
tivity, employe conveniences and 
parking and transportation facilities, 
etc. 

“Opportunities” will be distributed 
to college placement bureaus and 
employment counsellors. 44 


Sign Machine Combines 
Typesetting, Printing 


Highlighted in a new catalog from 
Showcard Machine Co., Chicago, is 
an all-in-one “sign center” — type 
rack, Showcard machine, work bench 
and storage cabinet. This unit pro- 
vides a complete sign shop in a few 
feet of floor space. A fluorescent lamp 
above the type rack illuminates work 
in progress, and a pull-out shelf pro- 
vides extra operating space. 

Core of the sign center is the Show- 
card machine, which resembles a 
proof press. According to the com- 
pany, it prints with equal facility on 
cards, paper, cloth, wood or any simi- 
lar surface, and reproduces cuts as 
well as type. Type for the Showcard 
machine is available in sizes from 18 
pt. to 3” and is carried in stock for 
ready delivery. Standard serif, sans 
serif and script faces are available. 

Type is slotted to fit easily on the 
Showcard machine. Special locking 
clips hold each character in position. 
Type bars fit into notched guides at 
the sides of the press bed; no “block- 
ing” is required. 


For your copy circle No. 120 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 





Using a do-it-yourself approach, this 
small Milwaukee ad agency consist- 
ently turns out low cost, high quality 
commercials for its clients —a case 


history. 
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Production Team 


. . « Tommy Sheridan (piano), vocalist Lillian Brooks and director- 


producer Duke Marx run through a singing commercial in small Milwaukee ad agency. 


Ingenuity - - Key to 
Effective Singing Commercials 


By Benn Oliman 
AR Milwaukee Correspondent 


The small advertising agency need 
not depend on the “specialists” for 
his client’s singing commercial needs. 

A growing number of small agen- 
cies are turning out top caliber sing- 
ing commercials that compare with 
the best that stem from the radio 
row giants of New York and Chicago. 
The field is far from “sewed up.” 

As an apt example, consider adman 
Duke Marx, of the Gustav Marx 
Agency in Milwaukee. He won four 
of the 24 prizes awarded for singing 
commercials last year by the Radio 
Advertising Bureau for his jingle 
output. His prize winners were made 
primarily for use in the Milwaukee 
market, but several of them were 
also used in Chicago and St. Louis 
saturation radio campaigns. 


> Duke Marx stepped into the sing- 
ing commercial field five years ago 
at the request of one of the agency 
clients. Since then he has produced 
approximately 150 commercials. Aft- 
er the prize-winning episode took 
place, the number of midwest clients 
beating a path to his office door 
stepped up considerably. 

What is needed in the way of 
equipment and skills to produce 
salesworthy singing commercials? A 
reasonable amount of music, writing 
and recording know-how is helpful, 
says Duke Marx, but lack of a cum 
laude degree from Julliard Institute 
and a spacious studio filled with the 
most expensive sound recording 
equipment is not a serious handicap. 
Musicians? Vocalists? Yes, you need 
them, says the Duke, but you can do 
a prize winning job with singers and 


instrumentalists who have never 
earned rave reviews in The Bill- 
board and Variety. Many of today’s 
recording stars actually got started 
by vocalizing anonymously on sing- 
ing commercials, he points out. 
Most towns have radio stations 
which will record a commercial plug 
now and then for a client. In any 
good sized town there are musicians, 
singers and sound engineers willing 
and anxious to earn an occasional 
fee by sitting in on a radio singing 
commercial cutting session. 


> Despite th2 encroachments of tele- 
vision on the radio audience, the 
medium is in a strong, healthy condi- 
tion and has an insatiable need of 
commercials for its time buyers. 
Basically, says Duke Marx, the 
public wants just one thing from 
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CLIPPINGS! 


We read over 3,200 Business, Farm 

and Consumer magazines as listed 

in Bacon’s 1956 Publicity Checker. 
Checker on opproval $15.00 


SPECIALIZED CLIPPING SERVICES 


1. Publicity 3. Competitive Ads 
2. Competitive Publicity 4. Subject Research 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 
RRB eel ae ees 
VL tue ak) 
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INVISIBLE INK 


The Secret-Message Post Card 
DIP IN WATER AND MESSAGE APPEARS 


The newest, most effective sales promotion 
device ever conceived! You must try this 
powerful sales-compelling Secret-Message 
post card in your next promotion. Has the 
element of mystery, suspense and surprise! 
Can be used for Games, Quizzes, Pre- 
miums. Ideal for Election campaigns. 
Samples and Price List on request. 


WECK PROCESS CO. 
42 East 21st ST. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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PICK UP 


SALES 


WITH 


PIN-UPS 


FOR ADVERTISING! 
Write for illustrated 
list of Low Cost 
Stock Photos. 


Wide 


P.O. Box 6873-1 Dallas 19, Texas 


“Palette Patter’ keeps 
you posted on the latest 
and best in artist materials 
and equipment. Get your 
copy. Write to— 


Dept. AR-7 


) ARTIST SUPFLY CO 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2, MICH 
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Advertising i) 


BIG SHOW 
OF 


PRODUCTION - PROMOTION 
MERCHANDISING 


To see it... 
read afr 
To get init... 
advertise in afr 


é ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS 
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radio entertainment. The same holds 
true for singing commercials, he be- 
lieves, and that is just what he tries 
to give them. An effective musical 
commercial, like any visual sales 
pitch, nabs the listener’s attention, 
interests him in the product and then 
spurs him to the action desired by 
the sponsor. 

It is seldom that any newspaper 
or magazine ad will accomplish the 
advertiser’s goal in one exposure. 
Likewise, in radio, if a commercial 
doesn’t accomplish its sales mission 
early in the contract, it still has a 
good chance to produce results. A 
strong believer in saturation, the 
Duke slotted as many as 80 repeats 
of his most successful commercials 
in one day on stations in Milwaukee, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


>Singing commercials, says Duke 
Marx, fall into definite structural 
patterns. Most are constructed to fill 
a one minute slot, although there is 
a steady demand for 20 and 30 second 
quickies. Many stations have become 
so loaded with clients that double 
and even triple “spotting” between 
records is not uncommon. 

“You need a lot of distinctiveness 
in your commercials to make them 
stand out from the others with that 
kind of competition on the crowded 
stations,” says Duke Marx. 

A technical pointer from Duke 
Marx: one minute singing commer- 
cials made for use on Chicago and 
St. Louis stations must run exactly 
59 seconds, with no leeway in either 
direction. 

The skeleton formula for a typical 
Duke Marx singing commercial is as 
follows: 


e Twenty seconds of theme music, 
with a vocal—starts slow. 

e Nineteen seconds of soft musical 
background for the announcer’s 
spiel. 

e Twenty seconds of the same theme 
as opening, usually with a decided 
pickup in tempo. 


A major share of the success of 
Duke Marx’s commercials he credits 
to his musical director, Tommy Sher- 
idan, in whose piano studio all of the 
recording sessions are held. With a 
wide background of musical experi- 
ence with name bands, television and 
recording, Tommy Sheridan con- 
jures up most of the musical back- 
grounds used, rehearses the musi- 
cians and singers. 


> “Flexibility is the top requirement 
for musicians in making commer- 
cials,” says Tommy Sheridan. “Prac- 
tically all of this is ‘head stuff’ that 
gets revised and shifted around as 
we work on it. A musician who can’t 
improvise is not of much help.” 


Revamping . . . Duke Marx, Tommy Sheri- 
dan and Lillian Brooks go into a huddle 
over lyrics—’‘’How about adding this word 
on the pickup and starting the boogie 
here’’ — as singing commercial! gets 
worked into shape. 


Vocalists, usually girls, are not 
easy to locate outside of the major 
entertainment centers. They come 
frequently from the ranks of experi- 
enced night club and dance band 
singers. Concentrating his client’s 
commercials within a regional mar- 
ket, it is seldom that Duke Marx uses 
the same vocalist for more than a 
year. “The radio listeners become too 
familiar with their voices. They lose 
the impact that a fresh voice has 
when it first comes on the air.” 

Duke Marx cautions about the ne- 
cessity of using only union musicians 
and engineers. Singing commercial 
disks that do not bear the union 
label will not be put on the turn- 
tables at certain stations in the big 
cities. Saving a few dollars on the 
union wage scales may turn out to be 
disastrous to the whole sales cam- 
paign if this occurs. 


> No single standard exists for com- 
pensating musicians, engineers and 
vocalists, since rates and hourly 
work limits vary throughout the 
country. Duke Marx insists on sep- 
arate union contracts with his co- 
workers for each commercial they 
make. Normally, he uses four mu- 
sicians, plus a vocalist and engineer. 
They put in two hours of rehearsal 
and two recording hours for the av- 
erage job, although frequently they 
run into a snag that can keep them 
at work considerably longer. 

To eliminate the necessity of 
spending too much time in the re- 
cording studio at union rates, Duke 
Marx gets together prior to each 
session with his music director. They 
try to determine the general musical 
patterns they feel will best suit the 
sponsor’s product. 

“We try to follow the musical 
trends of the moment,” explains Mr. 
Marx. If most of the numbers on the 





Beginning of the End . .. . Start of final 
recording session. Tommy Sheridan is at 
piano, vocalist Lillian Brooks checks lyrics 
guitarist Norman Kamin and bass fiddle 
player Lloyd Hoffman listen, while pro- 
ducer-director Duke Marx checks timing 


current music charts of the trade 
papers consist of rhythm and blues, 
mambos or rock and roll, chances are 
that a preponderant share of the 
commercials they produce will bear 
that influence. 


>“We use all original tunes and no 
parodies,” says the Duke. “The songs 
at the top of the Hit Parade are hot 
only for about six to eight weeks. A 
commercial based on a parody of a 
hit tune becomes dated as soon as 
the disk jockeys stop spinning it. 
Besides, the public gets weary of a 
popular hit number in a few short 
weeks of concentrated radio play. 

“The same thing will happen to 
your commercial if it is based on a 
hit that has gone downhill in popu- 
larity.” The over-crowded graveyard 
of musical plugs parodied on the 
smash “Davy Crockett” are an ex- 
ample, he says. A policy of avoiding 
parodies also eliminates any possi- 
bility of a tangle with publishers 
over musical rights. 

A good singing commercial, says 
Duke Marx, succeeds in giving the 
client a definite personality identifi- 
cation. Catchy lyrics or tunes which 
truly fit the sponsor or his product 
are worthy of good fees. Example: 
The Gardner Buick Company, a local 
car dealer, had been using run of the 
mill radio advertising before coming 
to the Gustav Marx firm. The results 
were unsatisfactory. A mild man- 
nered businessman, Bill Gardner is 
a towering six-foot plus in size. 


> ‘As soon as I met him,” says Duke 
Marx, “I thought of him as ‘Big Bill,’ 
and that’s the theme we built his 
singing commercials around, using 
announcers with deep, western 
drawls explaining about the ‘Big Bill 
Gardner’ car corral with a_ back- 
ground of western music. 

“For the Pert Paper Napkin com- 


The Wrap-Up .. . Final stop watch check 
by Duke Marx as engineer Roland Paske 
plays back recorded tape. It took five hours 
of studio recording labor to produce a tape 
that will run exactly 59 seconds on the air. 
Team also turns out 30-second quickies. 


mercials, we utilized some bouncy 
music and catchy clever lyrics. It 
had to be something light and airy 
to fit the name of the product. A 
series of low-down rhythm and blues 
commercials has done a terrific sales 
building and product identification 
job for the Blutone Oil Co., heating 
fuel firm.” 

A final bit of advice: “Keep the 
lyrics simple. If the radio audience 
can’t repeat your singing commer- 
cial after only a few exposures, 
chances are it won't earn the results 
your client is paying to get.” 44 


TV Stations Offered 
“Gagvertising” Spots 


Combining entertainment and ad- 
vertising in a single item, new spot- 
announcements featuring “gagvertis- 
ing” are available to tv _ stations 
across the country from the RTV 
syndicate, Philadelphia. 

Entitled, “That’s For Sure!,” each 
spot announcement is printed in 
black on gray 8x10” cards. A hu- 
morous epigram and illustration oc- 
cupy the upper 51%” and provide a 
transition into the advertising mes- 
sage the individual station drops into 
the blank lower part of the card. 

A typical “That’s For Sure!” shows 
a fisherman, worm and an uncaught 
fish all fast asleep. Copy reads: “A 
fishing pole is usually a connection 
between doing nothing . . . and noth- 
ing doing.” The transitional message 
reads: “And This is For Sure, 
Too ...”’ Then follows the adver- 
tising. 

According to RTV, the blank space 
not only can be used as an advertis- 
ing message, but also as a station- 
break or program sign-off. 44 





PN a 
AGENCY MAN 
SMILES! 


You’ll smile, too, when you produce 
those TV commercials at Jamieson 
Film Company in Dallas. Because out 
here in the wide open spaces, you’ll 
relax in tension-free, unschizophrenic 
atmosphere that’ll let you do probably 
the best work you’ve ever done. 

And that Jamieson staff of creative 
film technicians will be working with 
you, turning out top quality material. 
You’ll be impressed with our complete 
facilities (everything under one roof, 
one management: sound stage, mobil 
units, recording, animation, labs, opti- 
cals) ; our experience (40 years of mo- 
tion picture production); a long list 
of satisfied clients (important national 
and regional advertisers). 

At Jamieson, you’ll get high-quality 
films, delivered on time, well within 
your budget. And, with those nagging 
worries far behind, you’ll be amazed at 
the ease with which you’ll work in air- 
conditioned Dallas. 


Sound gocd so far? The 
complete story is in this 
new Jamieson Brochure. 
Send for your copy today. 
You'll like what you : 
see in it. 


JAMIESON 


FILM COMPANY 


— 
A 


Motion Picture Producers Since 1916 
3825 Bryan © oy it.) ns TE-8158 
Animation © Location © Sound Stage e Labs 
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By Robert M. Marks 
President 

Robert M. Marks & Co. Inc. 
New York 


There is one low-cost advertising 
medium, with a potential of countless 
millions of impressions daily, that is 
being neglected by all but a few ad- 
vertising men. That medium is the 
embroidered emblem worn by any- 
one connected with your product 
who comes in contact with people. 

Take a pair of coveralls, or a soda 
clerk’s jacket, or a truck driver’s 
windbreaker . . . no matter how well 
made or designed, it’s still work 
clothing. 

But add to any of these garments 
an embroidered emblem reading 
“Borden’s” or “Coca Cola” or “Jack’s 
Garage” and a magical transforma- 
tion takes place—the prosaic work 
shirt has become a uniform. 


> This, of course, is not a revolution- 
ary discovery of our day and age. It 
goes back to the 17th century when 
emblems first were used by individ- 
uals and guilds to identify their prod- 
ucts or skills. These emblems were 
the first trademarks ever used. 

And American business and indus- 
try has been acutely conscious of the 
identification value of adding em- 
broidered emblems to work clothing 
so that their trademarks are con- 
stantly before the public. 


EMBLEMS 


In too many cases, however, the 
design and use of the embroidered 
emblem rests with the purchasing 
department of the company. Some- 
times an industrial designer has cre- 
ated the uniform, sometimes a uni- 
form manufacturing firm does the 
job. Far too frequently the advertis- 
ing department doesn’t even get into 
the act. 


> Yet think of your own company, 
no matter in what industry, and 
imagine the millions and millions of 
times you can work your advertising 
theme into the design of the emblem 
—whether it be a slogan like “The 
Pause That Refreshes” or a visual 
symbol like “Elsie the Cow.” In ef- 
fect, the use of the emblem as an ad- 
vertising medium instead of merely 
an identification device can make 
your personnel walking billboards 
for the keynote of your current cam- 
paign. 

Like most other advertising tech- 
niques, though, it takes know-how 
and a knowledge of the medium to 
use emblems effectively. The purpose 
of this article is to summarize briefly 
what you need to know to use this 
device in your advertising program. 


> First, of course, you have to know 
how emblems are produced, just as 
you must know the techniques of the 
graphic arts by which your printed 
advertising is produced. 

The interesting thing about the 
embroidered emblem industry is that, 
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despite large plants and sizable capi- 
tal investments, its mass production 
techniques are geared to orders in 
such small units that most industrial- 
ists would shudder at even trying to 
turn out a decent product at a low 
price. Some emblem manufacturers, 
for example, will produce a specially 
designed emblem in quantities of 340 
at a unit cost substantially below 
25 cents. 

Sources of supply range from small 
one-loom shops to at least one multi- 
million dollar company, Lion Bros. 


Producing Emblems . . . These photos, 
taken at Lion Bros. Co. in Baltimore, show 
major steps in producing an embroidered 
emblem. Here a giant scale drawing is 
used to determine number and location of 
stitches which make the finished emblem. 





Often overlooked as an advertising medium, embroidered embiems can provide a major “plus” in 


any well integrated promotion campaign . . . but it takes an understanding of the medium to get best 


results. Here an adman tells what to look for when developing an emblem identification program. 


Co. Inc., Baltimore, and several other 
large producers including Joel & 
Aronoff, New York; Frank H. Bosch, 
Kansas City; Youlin & Co., Los An- 
geles; and St. Louis Embroidery Co., 
St. Louis, among others. 


>In an industry of this kind, it is al- 
ways a good idea to check on your 
source of supply, whether you pur- 
chase directly or through a reliable 
uniform manufacturer. Your em- 
blems must remain fresh and bright 
even when the garment on which they 
are worn has become somewhat the 
worse for wear. This means that cor- 
ner-cutting by your supplier can de- 
feat your purpose in using the em- 
blem ... and the corner-cutting 
won't show up until it is too late to do 
anything about it. 

This doesn’t mean that only one of 
the larger companies can produce 
good emblems. It does mean that, if 


Puncher . . . Here a puncher creates a 
Jacquard-type punched roll from the giant 
master sketches. Each time the trigger is 
pulled, a hole is punched in a ‘‘player- 
piano” roll, which will automatically guide 
the embroidery looms. 


you are using one of the smaller pro- 
ducers, you need to check on the 
quality and wearability of the fin- 
ished emblem. 

A tour through a modern emblem 
plant is an excellent way to deter- 
mine the requirements of this me- 
dium as far as advertising use is 
concerned. 


>The process begins at the design- 
ers’ tables, where artists and drafts- 
men translate trademarks and organ- 
izational insignia into sketches 
suitable for embroidery.This embroid- 
ery process, you learn, is capable of 
amazingly intricate designs. But, in 
general, there are a few rules which 
increase the effectiveness of an em- 
blem tremendously: 


1. Keep it simple. The bolder the de- 
sign and the greater the contrast in 
its elements, the better visibility it 


Automation . The punched roll of paper 
cuides the movements of the looms in the 
intricate patterns of embroidery. This in- 
sures uniform reproduction of even the 
most complicated multi-colored embroi- 


dered emblems and trademarks 


will have when translated into an 
emblem. 


2. Use color with a combination of 
restraint and boldness. It’s very easy 
to go overboard on color in your em- 
blems, but it is seldom necessary. 


3. Unless there’s an overwhelmingly 
sound reason for doing so, stick to 
regular shapes — ovals, circles, rec- 
tangles, triangles, squares — rather 
than highly irregular forms. This 
makes it easy to sew on, gives a neater 
appearance, and reduces the cost of 
adding the emblem to the garment. 


>The next step in the production 
process is, to me, a fascinating one. 
It is an adaptation of one of the ear- 
liest forms of automation. Back in the 
19th century a Frenchman named 
Joseph Marie Jacquard discovered a 
way of controlling the patterns made 


Looms . Huge looms tackle the actual 
production of emblems, producing large 
quantities in gang runs. Trained opera 
tors are always on the job, constantly in- 
specting the production runs to see that 


they meet all of the specifications 
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| Advertising Age 
| 200 E. illinois St. 


| money-back guarantee of satisfaction, 


fwo more great} 
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SUES 

BY ROBERTSON 
Leading manufacturers of SILK 
SCREEN and Lithograph signs for 
regional and national advertisers. 


Baked enamel process — 
plain or reflectorized 


Steel or aluminum 


Quantity producers for 
over 30 years 


f, 


ROBERTSON SIGN CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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‘TIPS by 1 noted | 
expert for the 
Production Man 


Kenneth Butler is nationally recog- 
nized as an outstanding authority on 
all matters concerning production. 


His weekly articles in Advertising 
Age have been so widely praised that 
we've made a valuable Handbook of 
the best of them. For a mere $3 you 
may have it FREE .. . with a whole 
year—52 issues—of The National 
Newspaper of Marketing. 


Free—TIPS Handbook 


Mail the cou- 
pon below for 
quick action. 
We'll bill you 
later if you 
like. You must 
be satisfied — 
or your money 


back. 





Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please enter my l-year (52 issues) sub- | 

scription at your regular $3 price with a | 
and 

send to me free and postpaid Kenneth But- | 

ler’s helpful handbook, TIPS FOR THE | 


| PRODUCTION MAN. 


| Name 


Title 


| Business 


Home | 
Firm 
City 
State 
}$3 enclosed 


Address 


) Bill Firm 
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Baking . . . Infra red lights bake the finished emblems as part of a process used by Lion 
Bros. Co.’s Baltimore plant for treating the material to reduce shrinkage and increase 


wearability. 


by rows of needles on the cloth of 
an embroidery machine through us- 
ing a punched roll of paper something 
like a giant player-piano roll. Until 
then, designs had been laboriously 
copied into embroidery by means of 
a pantagraph, with all the human er- 
rors that entailed. 

At the punching machine, you run 
into one of the anomalies of auto- 
mation—it takes a highly skilled hu- 
man intelligence to tell the machine 
what to do in the first place. 

The men who punch out the pat- 
terns, which will ensure a uniform 
reproduction of your emblem design 
on the looms, are trained artisans. 
The puncher must have a feeling for 
the design and the skill to construct 
the pattern. This skill makes a world 
of difference in the finished product. 

Watching a puncher at work will 
quickly give you an idea of the im- 
portance of design. Each hole guides 
the loom through another step in cre- 
ating the pattern. A good manufac- 
turer with its own design department 
can help you to come up with a design 
most suitable for this process; but 
you can create the basic design your- 
self if you understand the principle. 

Keep it simple is always a good 
rule to follow. Some people become so 
enthralled with the intricate work of 
which these machines are capable 
that they sacrifice visibility. 


>From the punching machine, the 
rolls go to huge looms ranging from 
30 to 60’ in length and holding from 
340 to 510 individual needles. Each 
needle is threaded by hand along with 
its corresponding shuttle (called 
“schiffli” after the German for “little 
boat” which it resembles). Every 
time there’s a color change, every one 


of the needles is rethreaded with the 
new color. 

See what we mean by use color 
with restraint? 

The length of these looms sets the 
minimum number of units that can 
be produced, that minimum being 
one row on a loom. Emblem manufac- 
turers “gang up” a run the same way 
that printers do so that a number of 
rows of different emblems are pro- 
duced on one bolt of cloth. 

Just as in printing, your unit cost 
depends on the size of the run. The 
design and punching costs are the 
equivalent of composition costs; the 
loom embroidery is the counterpart 
of a press run; and the other processes 
parallel trimming and binding. Un- 
like printers, though, the emblem 
manufacturer does not charge for the 
pattern; he takes the gamble on re- 
orders. 

Looked at in this way, you can see 
that the larger the run, the lower the 
unit cost. If you can do so, it makes 
sense to stockpile your emblems. 
Sometimes, the manufacturer will 
stock for you and drop ship on re- 
quest. 


>Once the material is embroidered 
with finished emblem designs and 
inspected for any mishaps, any one of 
a number of things can be done to 
them. These are the things to watch 
for when you check on your supplier. 

One of these “extras” is using spe- 
cial processes to meet the standards 
of the American Institute of Launder- 
ing. The “sheets” of emblems are then 
given another special treatment — 
baking under infra-red lights on spe- 
cial frames. 

You can, if you like, skip some of 
these steps and save a few pennies. 





I certainly wouldn’t recommend it. 
Your emblem should outlast the gar- 
ment on which it is worn. Any ex-GI 
can tell you why. A field jacket that 
was brand-new still looked like the 
devil when the insignia were worn 
and faded, but a worn field jacket 
looked pretty snappy with bright in- 
signia. 


>The pieces of cloth then go to the 
cutting rooms where the individual 
emblems are cut out of the row, some- 
times by dies but most often by hand. 
The simpler the shape, of course, the 
more adaptable the emblem is to die- 
cutting which can reduce the cost on 
large runs. 

Here, again, painstaking inspection 
is necessary. An irregular cutting job 
can defeat everything that has gone 
into the creation and manufacture of 
your emblem. And to the guy who’s 
wearing it, it doesn’t matter in the 
least that 99 other emblems were 
perfect. Nor does it matter to the 
thousands and thousands of your 
customers who see that emblem. 

A few years ago, Lion Bros. engi- 
neers adapted machines to add a spe- 
cial wrap-around edging to emblems 
to make them easier to sew on and 
to prevent raveling. Recently, some 
other manufacturers have introduced 
similar processes. This, too, is worth- 
while in order to preserve the ap- 
pearance of your emblem, if it can be 
secured from your supplier. 

One thing to watch in connection 
with the wrap-around edging is the 
way in which the ends of the stitched 
border are finished. There are three 
ways in which this can be handled 
they can be cut off, pasted to the back 
of the emblem, or pulled back 
through the stitches by a special hand 
operation. Only the latter method, the 
pull-through, ensures that the edging 
will never unravel. If they are cut off, 
they are almost certain to unravel. 
If they are pasted back, the chances 
of frayed edges are increased. 


> There are many other details in the 
production of your emblem that have 
relative degrees of importance. But 
these are the high spots. 

Once the creative advertising men 

and I'm talking about my col- 
leagues in the advertising agency 
field as well as advertising managers 
— start using their know-how in this 
neglected medium, 
that can be done. 

There is no doubt that America is 
the most emblem-conscious, emblem- 
wearing civilization in history. We 
pride ourselves on our individuality, 
but we love to wear an emblem that 
shows that we belong. 

Our personnel — whether these be 
our own employes, distributor em- 
ployes, truck drivers, routemen, re- 


there is much 
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( reseive 


. is the way to describe 
our list of nationally 
known customers. But 
more important to you is 
the impressive results 
BURWOOD signs, 
plaques and P.O.P. dis- 
plays can achieve for you. 


Wide choice of materials — from warm wood textures to genuine- 
looking metallic finishes — at low unit price. Complete production 


facilities offer surprisingly low 


“make-ready” cost for our special 


compression-and-injection molded 3-D pieces. For over 30 years 
BURWOOD attention-demanding advertising, identification and 
award pieces have proved successful for leading advertisers. You, 


too, can cash in with BURWOOD. 


® Write or phone today for details. 


BV “ WOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN 
@ 463 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. @ Conway-Ruck, 15 E. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. @ 6535 3rd Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


CEIL-STICK 


PARA-STICK 
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TWIN-STICK 


IT’S A FACT..... 


. that PARA-STICK is ideal for adhering displays because of 
its labor-saving features such as the holland cloth being printed 
with instructions and slit for easy removal. 


DURABLE manufactures a complete line of adhesive coated products 


for hanging displays. Write to... 


Durable RUBBER PRODUCTS CO 


609 W. Lake St. 


AR 


REACHES 
MORE 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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than any other publication. 
If you sell advertising 
services, materials and 
equipment to or through 
agencies, your ad in AR 
will reach the top in 
response. 


ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
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PLEXIGLAS 


VINYLITE 
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POLYETHYLENE 
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TRANSILWRAP COMPANY 


is 
7 49 Henvis St! Philadelphia 40, P 


WRITE FOR INFORMATIVE FREE BOOKLETS 
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NEED 
Magazine Clippings? 


Complete, accurate and 
prompt COVERAGE of— 


e Consumer Magazines 
e Trade Journals 

e Farm Periodicals 

e Labor Papers 

e Religious Publications 
@ Medical Journals 

@ Society Magazines 

e College Periodicals 

@ House Organs 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


15 East 26th Street * New York 10, N. Y. 
Telephone: LE 2-5969 
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ALL-WEATHER 
PLASTIC PENNANTS 


WWVVWYVWVV 


DURABLE—TOUGH—BRILLIANT 


48 assorted color—18 inch Plastic Pennants 
sewed on a tough heavy tape 100 ft. long ONLY 
$4.00 ea. Dozen lots $2.60 ea. Write for quantity 
prices. Money refunded if not satisfied. C 
ore ene & BANNER CO., Rossmoyne 

> 0. 
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tail clerks, or whatever — are not re- 
luctant to wear our emblems, they’re 
proud. Small boys collect them, 
hunters and skiers festoon their jack- 
ets with them. 


>We can’t, of course, get a Nielsen 
on the number of people who see our 
emblems every day, but we can’t help 
knowing that that number is stu- 
pendous. 

It’s up to the advertising men to 
see that these emblems sell, instead 
of identify. And you can put sell into 
your emblems if you can: 


1. Symbolize your advertising theme 
with a brief slogan or a memorable 
symbol. 


2. Use good design and intelligent 
color to heighten the visual impact 
of the emblem. 


3. See that you get maximum cir- 
culation and “repeat showings” for 
your emblems. 


4. Use the same care and creative 
ingenuity in your emblem advertis- 
ing as you do in any other medium. 


The New York Times has esti- 
mated that about 15 million people 
in this country wear emblems of one 
kind or another. Nobody can calcu- 
late how many exposures per day 
that means. 

One thing is certain: this is a de- 
vice that should be given the atten- 
tion of the advertising department 
or the advertising agency and not 
left in the hands of the purchasing 
department, any more than the de- 
sign of 24-sheets should be left to 
a sign-painter. 4¢ 


Political Bumper Strips 
Produced by Kleen-Stik 


Information on a new bumper strip 
stock developed for political cam- 
paign time is available from Kleen- 
Stik Products Inc., Chicago. 

Called Kleen-Stik 650-S, the new 
stock is adaptable for screen print- 
ing in reverses, Day-Glo colors, re- 
flective beading, etc., and is designed 
to produce popular outdoor displays 
at a cost low enough to fit in the 
budget of almost any political group. 

The stock features a heavier than 
usual backing paper that provides 
extra “body” for easier handling in 
production, according to the com- 
pany, and also gives full adhesive 
coverage with no ungummed por- 
tions under the splits. 

The 650-stock comes in standard 
sheets measuring 15x20” with other 
sizes available on special order. 

Additional information is available. 


For your copy circle No. 103 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Swiss Safety Stamps . . . Official Postage 
stamps issued by the Swiss Government 
feature international highway safety signs 
of porcelain enamel manufactured by 
Pemco Corp., Baltimore, Md. 


Enameled Safety Signs 


Seen on Swiss Stamps 


Official postage stamps issued by 
the Swiss Government are featuring 
porcelain enamel safety signs by 
Pemco Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

Designed to promote the use of 
international street and highway 
signs, the stamps carry no lettering 
other than the date and amount, but 
instead uses the internationally un- 
derstood symbol of children crossing 
the street flanked by triangular 
“stop” signs. 

One of the signs carries only an 
exclamation point to get the idea 
across, while the other shows silhou- 
ettes of two children running across 
the street conveying the idea of 
“school—go slow!” 

According to Pemco, the new 
“stamp-sign” idea is growing in pop- 
ularity in Europe, where increased 
traffic between countries necessitates 
better understanding of street and 
highway signs. 44 


Scotchlite Signs Feature 
“Flying A” Insignia 


A nation-wide program of Scotch- 
lite highway signs featuring the 
“Flying A” insignia for Tide Water 
Associated Oil stations has been au- 
thorized by the company as part of 
a general program to establish the 
identifying mark of the company on 
a national basis. 

Selection of the highway locations 
for the new signs already is under 
way. They will replace the “Tydol” 
signs, which were used in the East- 
ern and Central division territory 
formerly. 

In addition to featuring the “Fly- 
ing A” insignia, the new Scotchlite 
signs will serve as directional signs 
informing the automobile driver the 
approximate distance to the nearest 
“Flying A” station. 44 
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And one publication leads 
all other advertising 
publications in coverage 
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—with far more advertis- 
ing manager circulation 
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the five leading general 
advertising publications! 
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Catalog Describes Signs 
Available at Low Cost 


A wide range of point-of-sale 
signs and store identification mate- 
rial in the low cost bracket is de- 
scribed in a 16-page, loose-leaf 
catalog available from Mulholland- 
Harper Co., Philadelphia. 

The illustrated catalog is divided 
into sections giving construction de- 
tails and suggestions for mounting 
various types of signs in metal or 
plastic including: 


Bracket signs 
Embossed box signs 
Cornice signs 
Scotchlite signs 

Truck display holders 


For your copy circle No. 104 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


New Adhesive Badges 
Cut Convention Costs 


A pressure-sensitive stock de- 
signed for convention identification 
badges is available from the Fasson 
Division of Avery Paper Co., Paines- 
ville, O. 

Since the user of the “Convention” 
stock simply peels off a small piece 
of protective backing paper and 
presses the adhesive badge bearing 
his name to his lapel, the new item 
completely eliminates pins, snaps and 
holders. 

According to the company, the 
pressure-sensitive badges can be 
purchased for a fraction of the cost 
of metal and other standard badges. 
Moreover, they are designed to be 
easy to remove without harming or 
soiling clothing. 

The new material also makes it 
possible for convention planners to 
have printers make _ identification 
badges from their own designs. 44 
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“Send in that new commercial artist we 
hired yesterday.” 


ARE YOU 
CRAZY 
TO BUY A 


PRINTER'S 
PRICE LIST ? 


If you think so, then you’d better 
ring for Bellevue to cart away the 
2,742 businessmen who paid $1.00 
for it. 


They bought it because for the 
first time, a price list becomes an 
accurate guide to quickly and sim- 
ply, determine practically any print- 
ing costs. Included are the costs of 
printing on different types of pa- 
pers, in two colors as well as one, 
of brochures and catalogs, of im- 
printing, of bindery and mailing 
operations, etc. The information is 
so simply set forth that anyone can 
understand it. 


If you, too, want this time-saving, 
money-saving, 16-page booklet, en- 
titled “Your Printing Costs are as 
Follows .. . ,“” send $1.00 (refund- 
able on Ist order) to 


REGINA SERVICES CORP. 
847 Lexington Ave., 
. Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 
or call Glenmore 5-7000 
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Pardon See oir 


eee We may be putting 

IDEAS in your head 
with this new "Flat-as- 
a-pancake" gummed paper 


IDEA BOOK 


but we'll wager they'll 
be profitable to you. 
Full of valuable sug- 
gestions for printers 
nd lithographers. 
Ask for yours today! 
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The Brown-Bridge Mills}Inc. 
Troy, Ohio 
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Pollack Produced £50)0\0) display 


gw _for Red & White cw Cees than 5 weeke! 


- 
a 


—.. 


SEE POLLACK .... FOR 
STOREWIDE PROMOTIONS THAT 0 


Pollack printed, assembled and drop-shipped complete display 
Throughout the store . . kits of 60 pieces each, for more than 3,000 participating Red & 
FROM WINDOWS... White stores! THE FULL JOB WAS COMPLETED IN LESS 
THAN FIVE WEEKS. Riotous reds, burning blues, dazzling 
yellows combined with ingenious designs helped Red & White 

make a smashing sales success of its 35th anniversary. 


Pollack is prepared to do the same COMPLETE JOB for you. 

An experienced creative department helps develop your theme 

. . . handles ALL printing, from tiny price tags to pennants, 

posters and huge outdoor board sheets, on modern letterpress, 

; — ‘ lithography and silk screen equipment . . . assembles and packs 
srs i complete kits . . . and drop ships to your stores. Streamline your 


promotion planning and display kits production. Call or write 


? . " a ec + a er “ 
TO OVERHEAD .. for information on “Special” kits today! 


Check Pollack first when you want promotions for a limited num- 
ber of outlets, too. Pollack has hundreds of imprintable STOCK 
display promotions that cover every special season or sales event, 
at real economy. Send for “Stock” catalog. 


a7 


- Tce MEATS AAG SELF SEP 
WE Ane . 
e 45 


DEPT. A 869 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 
TO COUNTERS! NEW YORK OFFICE: 175 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Bodegas Window Display . 


designed for ‘‘bodega”’ 


By Ted Sanchagrin 
AR Eastern Editor 


Clients, advertising agencies and 
suppliers generally agree more mar- 
ket research and display pretesting is 
needed in point-of-purchase adver- 
tising. You've probably heard about 
successful research and _ pretesting 
for national and regional advertisers, 
but how about selling rice to the 
Puerto Rican market in New York? 

New York Puerto Ricans are 
neither typical New Yorkers nor 
typical Puerto Ricans. Attitudes and 
buying habits differ. But it’s a big 
market to the Rice Growers Assn. of 
California and its Sello Rojo Arroz 
(Red Seal Rice), holding some 533,- 
000 Puerto Ricans, half under 20 
years of age. 

During the off-rice season last year 
(January-September), the associa- 
tion racked up a 63.4% sales increase. 
According to the RGAC’s represent- 
ative, Paxton & Co., rice and bean 
broker, a major portion of the in- 
creased sales is directly attributable 
to a simple display promotion result- 
ing from market research and dis- 
play pretesting by the Alan S. Mar- 
cus Co. Nothing fancy was used, 
necessity. 


Ba il) 


EW PAQUETES 
gt 55" 


VENTA ESPECIALHO/ 


. Sello Rojo representative points out typical display piece 
windows to small store owner 


> Prior to the market research, there 
was no point-of-sale promotion, sim- 
ply rice bags stacked haphazardly on 
shelves. Advertising had consisted of 
the association-sponsored 
show, “El Tremendo Hotel,” 
Monday through Friday, 7-7:15 
p.m.) and small-space ads in the 
Spanish-language daily, El Diario. 

Unassuming point - of - purchase 
material was added. This material, 
which would be considered archaic 
in most American markets, served a 
particular purpose. The degree of 
sophistication used in displays for 
continental Americans had to be dis- 
regarded. 


radio 


(WHOM, 


Marcus research and pretesting had 
come up with a number of pertinent 
observations, mainly that the rice 
was inadequately identified. New 
York Puerto Ricans, who use the 
term Japanese rice, found no such 
identification anywhere to assure 
them it was the variety they like. 
It had been called Sello Rojo Arroz. 
When it became Sello Rojo Arroz 
Japon, they bought it. The success 
of the campaign could be attributed 
to the addition of one adjective, with 
reservations. 


> Point-of-sale material was intro- 


» Sell 


duced in Latin-owne bodegas, 
which are neighborhood stores ac- 
counting for 67% of the RGAC’s rice 
sales, and American-owned super- 
ettes and supermarkets in Latin 
neighborhoods, which account for the 
balance of sales. 

These were tied in with the radio 
show, which features the Puerto 
Rican comedian, Diplo, and_ the 
small-space newspaper ads, which 
contained a caricature of Diplo, eas- 
ily recognizable to Puerto Ricans 
Opening and closing commercials 
stressed the Japanese rice identifica- 
tion, as did 10 variations of copy in 
the newspaper ads. 

The point-of-purchase advertis- 
ing, market research and pretesting 
was aimed at increasing the sales of 
packaged rice over bulk rice. This 
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hematin Display 
with Kleen-Stik 
Sello Rojo 


Acetate sticker 
borde r read We have 
Japanese rice in 
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produced some problems, and some 
solutions. Here is a rundown of the 
material, and the thinking behind it: 


1. A clear acetate window sticker, 
with Kleen-Stik borders. 


There were two final versions, es- 
sentially the same piece from a split 
run. The supermarket sticker, 742x 
1342”, said, “We have Sello Rojo 
Japanese rice in packages.” The 
bodegas version, an inch deeper, 
added, “. . . and loose.” 

“And loose” was added for the 
benefit of bodegas storekeepers. They 
had complained that a suggested dis- 
play advertised package sales only. 
They sell more bulk than packaged 
and felt they’d lose bulk sales if a 
display in their window advertised 
packaged exclusively. 


> While display needs differ between 
supers and bodegas, one display had 
to serve both types of stores, to save 
on production costs and reduce dis- 
tribution problems. Supers and bode- 
gas both sell 2-, 5- and 10-lb. pack- 
ages, but bodegas do more than half 
their rice trade loose dispensed from 
100-lb. bags. The compromise split- 
run display solved the objections. 

But first a rough sample was tested 
for retailer and consumer under- 
standing, with changes made in 
wording and layout for quick com- 
prehension at all levels of intelli- 
gence. Here it was found that not 
all New York Puerto Ricans own a 
radio or read a newspaper. Key de- 
sign for the display resulted from this 
research, with the lines “Sello Rojo” 
and “Arroz Japon” arched together 
typographically to form a visual unit 
of lettering. 

Supermarkets, reminded that New 
York Puerto Ricans would buy the 
rice if they knew the supers carried 
it, accepted the acetate display for 
window or door without dissent. Ap- 
proximately 95% of the individual 
supermarkets approached used the 
item, only the A&P refusing (the 
chain has a policy against non-A&P 
brand displays). 

But the bodegas raised problems. 
The initial test of the rough sample 
display when wording was being in- 
vestigated for quick understanding 
was acceptable to 25% of them. The 
changed approach, emphasizing 
packaged rice, pushed acceptance 
and use up to 40%. When “and loose” 
was added to solve the bulk sale 
question, use jumped up to 85% 
initially and then averaged 89% for 
the entire campaign. 


2. A shelf strip that also served as a 
counter card. 


Part of the 542x8%” card face con- 
tained 60 grains of rice one grain 
thick, Scotch-taped onto a blue back- 
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Combination Display Piece . . . Designed 
as a shelf strip or counter card, this piece 
shows actual rice grains taped onto card 
and a picture of a suggested recipe. 


ground. A window in the package 
itself would have been preferred for 
open examination, but the cost would 
have been forbidding in a 5-lb. bag, 
most popular Sello Rojo size. The 
sample showed customers it was the 
variety they want. 


>A photographic illustration below 
the strip window suggested rice and 
beans. This tie-in approach took into 
account the research, which had 
stressed that Puerto Ricans do not 
eat rice plain but as part of a pre- 
pared dish and that they were mis- 
taking Japanese pearl for Cuban 
long grain as a result. 

The card was designed for low- 
shelf viewing, since research showed 
that the rice usually was stacked on 
the bottom shelf or next to the bot- 
tom shelf. At one fold the top portion 
when viewed from above shouted 
“Arroz Japon” and was accompanied 
by a reminder and caricature of the 
radio show with Diplo. Or folded 
into a metal strip it still showed the 
hanging portion with the rice sample 
window. 

Used as a counter card, it also 
took into account that some bodegas 
considered rice such a staple that 
they didn’t bother to stack it on 
shelves but kept it in the counter 
cubicle area. This served as a re- 
minder to both storekeeper and cus- 
tomer. 


>The reverse side of the card told 
supermarkets particularly about 
“Your Spanish Market.” It pointed 
out that stores with 10% Spanish- 
speaking customers buy more rice 
and beans than all the rest of the 
customers put together. It suggested 
that the supermarket shelve Spanish 
products near rice and beans to in- 
crease impulse sales. 

There were three lesser items to 
push sales. The window sticker and 
shelf strip accounted for the heart 
of the display campaign, and the 
three lesser items tied in with these. 
They were: 


1. A good-will card for supermarkets. 
Measuring 22” long and 214” deep, it 
said, “Special Sale Today.” Teamed 


with the sticker and other material, 
it enabled supermarket windows to 
announce and boost rice sales. 


2. A price card. With areas for mark- 
ing the cost of 2-, 5- and 10-lb. 
bags of Sello Rojo, this was used as 
part of most special sale windows. 


3. A window card. Measuring 12x 
22”, the card was a simple reproduc- 
tion of the package’s red seal identi- 
fication, “Sello Rojo rice, superior, 
uniform quality.” 


The package itself remained as it 
was, a simple bag with the red seal 
wording and identification. But one 
important addition was made to it. 
The nature of the package, without 
sharp corners, was such that it 
couldn’t be stacked upright easily. 
The blank bottom of the bag there- 
fore often was the only thing the 
customer saw. So, the bottoms of the 
packages received a simple stamping 
identifying the rice. 

All in all, not much of a campaign, 
according to American display stand- 
ards, but perfect for the market in- 
volved. According to F. R. Paxton of 
Paxton & Co., the food broker, the 
campaign was not only self-liquidat- 
ing, but it set a record for his firm 
in increased sales per advertising 
dollar outlay. 44 


Catalog Lists Equipment 
For Metal Displays 


A complete line of equipment for 
metal displays is described in a 104- 


page illustrated catalog available 
from L. A. Darling Co., Bronsons, 
Mich. 

An easy-to-read index occupying 
the first two pages of the catalog 
contains an additional section indi- 
cating the number of pages devoted 
to each type of metal display. 

Each item is clarified with “in- 
use” illustrations and complete spec- 
ifications concerning size, construc- 
tion, etc. 

The line ranges from cardholders 
to zipper displayers. It includes: 


e Various types of brackets ranging 
from those for garden tools to mil- 
linery equipment. 
e Garment rack accessories. 
All types of displayers. 
Miscellaneous merchandisers. 
Stands and bases. 
Upright and overhead supporting 
racks. 


Most of the items displayed in the 
equipment catalog are available in 
Mirro-Chrome, Chrome, or Silver- 
tone finish. 


For your copy circle No. 107 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 





Distinctive Display Case . . . Realistic rep- 
lica of a rare Napoleonic miniature cab- 
inet is new display case for men’s jewelry. 
The display case was produced by Pres- 
tige Packaging Inc., N. Y. 
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“Displays That Sell” 
Described in Folder 


A folder describing various types 
of displays is available from Middle 
West Display & Sales Co., Chicago. 

Ranging from product replicas to 
shadow boxes, eleven different items 
are described with photographs and 
copy. Typical displays include: 


e Salesmaster No. 2...adepartment 
location or center aisle sign for spe- 
cial sales. Double faced and fluores- 
cent lighted, the center picture panel 
can be changed in a matter of seconds 
while the side copy panel can be 
changed daily if written with crayon 
or grease pencil. A stock sign, the size 
is 12x20”. 


e Product Replicas made of 
lighted plastic. Inexpensive and du- 
rable displays for window, counter 
and department identification signs. 


e Cavalier Shadow Box... witha 
duron frame, metal housing and re- 
movable top or bottom copy panel. 
Display takes an 8x10” transparency 
and features copy backlighting. 


e Heat and Motor Driven Displays 
... Of heavy white translucent plastic 
lighted inside with or without flasher. 
Display is available in several sizes 
up to the 30” jumbo. 


The folder also gives information 
on color film duplicates, transparen- 
cies, and studio facilities for food, 
dairy and beverage color photogra- 
phy with a modern display kitchen 
and a dietitian on the premises for 
the preparation and staging of foods. 


For your copy circle No. 121 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
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| You'll find Our AD in the 

YELLOW PAGES | 


Michigan Bell Telephone Co. has made 
FasCal signs available to their Yellow 
Pages advertisers as a “‘tie in’’ with 
their directory advertising program. 


is the new self-adhesive 
vinyl sign material that’s... 


Completely Weatherproof 
Resists severe weather . . . looks fresh 
as new after a year or more! 


Economical 

No specialized application labor 
needed. No lost time in preparation, 
drying time or clean up. Equipment 
back in action in seconds! 


FASSON 


tO) OL UO 


literature. 


FASSON 
DIVISION OF AVERY PAPER CO. 


Sales Offices in: 

Boston Detroit 

Chicago New York 

Cleveland Oakland, Calif. 
Philadelphia 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City 


Repeats your 

18-25 word Sales Mes- 

sage in LIGHT, COLOR and 

MOTION ... Moves like Dazzling 
Electric Spectacular on N. Y. Times Square 


Easy to Apply 

No water, glue, activator or other 
paraphernalia needed. Just peel off 
the protective backing . . . press Fas- 
Cal signs into place. 

Mail coupon for more information about 
FasCal . . . and a “Creative Uses for 
FASSON” file which shows many un- 
usual applications for FASSON  Self- 
Adhesive Papers, Foils and Films! 


FASSON DIVISION OF AVERY PAPER COMPANY 
260 Chester Street, Painesville, Ohio 


] Send me FasCal samples, 
prices and descriptive 


[] Send me a ‘Creative Uses 
for FASSON”’ file. 


Zone State 


. . for more details circle 154, page 97 


SELL MORE SHOPPERS 
WITH... 


FREE FOLDER 


Requires Little Space 
30” Long 


71-06 AUSTIN STREET e FOREST HILLS ¢ NEW YORK 
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Have you heard the new story 
about the traveling salesmen? 

This one is an illustration of a 
practical switch on an ancient one 
that dates far back in world history. 
Reduced to one page of parchment, 
it tells of the tedious and tortuous 
transportation of goods for sale to 
then-distant market places by send- 
ing caravans of camels plodding pa- 
tiently across the deserts. 

That’s all there is to the story. The 
merchant princes of that early era 
didn’t laugh at it either. They prob- 
ably were too busy stuffing purses, 
crammed with silver, into their robes 
to listen. 


PIt's not a joke, and neither was 
the summary of a survey the Webster 
Electric Company of Racine, Wis., 
made of its potential market seven 
years ago. Officials of the firm 
frowned darkly when they realized 
the firm’s name and products weren’t 
universally renowned. 

‘“‘We assumed we were well known, 
but found we weren't,” one execu- 
tive summarized simply. 

In addition to shifting gears into 
more powerful advertising and pro- 
motion programs, Webster Electric 
splashed a new coat of bright enamel 
on the old story by sending out the 
first in what stretched out to become 
a caravan of caravans. 


> It’s not an uncommon practice, but 
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CARAVANS 


it was new for Webster Electric. 
Judging from the smiles of the com- 
pany’s trail-blazers, the messages, 
carrying the company’s name and 
products on the letterhead, of course, 
have been getting through. There 
have been caravan-loads of laughs, 
some near-tragedies and mix-ups 
(seasoned liberally with salty adjec- 
tives) along the highways of the 
U. S. and Canada in seven years. But 
the results have justified the means. 

“Since we have done this type of 
promotion our sales have steadily 
increased,” Howard C. Stacey, sales 
manager, declared flatly. “Our sales 
of intercommunication sets, con- 
soles, Teletalks, and Com-ettes have 
gone up 500%. Not all of that can 
be attributed to our caravans, of 
course. 

“But we feel that this type of sell- 
ing, tied in with proper advertising, 
is more powerful than any we can 
do. It’s grass roots selling—taking the 
product right out in the field and 
demonstrating it to the wholesalers, 
dealers and the prospective buyers.” 


>The start was modern but modest. 
Instead of camels, Webster Electric 
purchased a Kaiser Traveler, a pas- 
senger car that converts into a sta- 
tion wagon, loaded it with Ekotape 
recorders, amplifiers, Teletalks, Com- 
ettes, valued at $5,000, called it the 
Caravan of Sound and set it rolling 


for a friendly coast-to-coast visit to 
dealers and distributors. 

It stuck right at the start. 

“We set out about the middle of 
January, 1950, and ran into trouble 
at our first stop, Chicago,” recalled 
Mr. Stacey. “We had parked the sta- 
tion wagon in a parking lot. We 
bumped over a curb driving out and 
the car was so loaded that it hung on 
the curb. We had to get out and push 
it off. Then after we had freed it, we 
followed a street car into one of those 
subways. We had a really tough time 
getting out of there.” 


>“The funny thing was that two 
cars followed us into the subway,” 
interposed Wright Dent, advertising 
manager, who launched the tour with 
Mr. Stacey. 

From Webster Electric’s sales point 
of view, the tour was more eventful 
until it ended its run late in March. 

By then the Caravan of Sound had 
traveled 13,000 miles from coast to 
coast and stopped in every state but 
Maine. The total turnout was almost 
1,000 dealers with the average about 
25 per meeting. 

“We had two men traveling with 
the Caravan and another would fly 
on ahead to arrange for hotel rooms, 
display rooms and publicity,” ex- 
plained Mr. Dent. “We would drive 
up to the appointed site and ask the 
dealer if he had a nice room in which 








Webster Electric Co. of Racine, Wis., made a survey and came up with the sad fact 


that the firm and its products weren‘t nearly as well known as it had thought . . . so it decided 


to take to the roads and do something about it. Since 1950, the company has been using mobile display 


caravans and watching sales climb steadily . . . and it has learned some important 


do’s and don'ts for the operation of travelling display caravans. 


carry the message for Webster 


we could show off our products. 


>“Too often he’d tell us, ‘Sure, fel- 
lows. Glad to help. But I’ve got a lot 
of hard goods in the room right now, 
refrigerators, stoves, and all my men 
are out at the moment.’ So we'd have 
to move all the stuff out, truck our 
equipment including a_ projector, 
slides and a screen into the room and 
set up. Usually, the dealer’s men all 
had gone home by the time we were 
through, and we’d have to load our 
equipment back into the _ station 
wagon, then transfer all the hard 
goods back into the room.” 

Total cost of the operation includ- 
ing gas, oil, repairs and equipment 
ran to $16,000. “That doesn’t include 
salaries and expenses of the sales- 
men,” noted Mr. Stacey. “We would 
have had them out on the road any- 
way with a brief case instead of a 
car.” 

Pleased by the profitable results 
of this first safari into the wilderness 
of consumers and dealers, Webster 
Electric decided to “go first class” in 
its second caravan. 


> Platt Trailer Company of Elkhart, 
Ind., was commissioned to build a 


On Display . . . Webster's specially out- 
fitted display trailer, since replaced by a 
bus brought the company’s line right to 
the key prospects 
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Caravan of Service 


. Replacing the trailer exhibit, a specially outfitted bus is now 


taking Webster’s products on the road. Originally used for showing sound equipment, 


the bus now carries Webster's oi! heating line. 


special 3,600 lb. trailer, 37 feet long. 
This was a $10,000 item. Pulled by a 
new Ford station wagon, powered by 
a special generator, loaded with 
$5,000 worth of sound equipment ex- 
hibits (and including even the kitch- 
en sink), this $20,000 show on wheels 
set out to tour the nation in August, 
1954. 

It only made it to Spartanburg, 
S. C., after traveling 9,000 miles. 

Sales representative Ken Jensen 
was driving the pilot car alone with 
H. K. Deewees and Chuck Miller in 
the auto ahead leading the way to 
Atlanta, Ga., one mid-December day. 
Suddenly the road curved sharply, 
the car veered in one direction, the 
trailer in the other. Then both tum- 
bled down a 40-foot embankment. 


> “The Ford rolled over three times,” 


related Mr. Dent. “There were a 
bunch of tools and a heavy generator 
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in the back. The generator wound 
up on the seat next to Jensen and 
the tools flew all over the car, but 
Jensen escaped unhurt except for a 
scratch on his forehead.” 

“Both the trailer and the car were 
total losses as far as we were con- 
cerned,” continued Mr. Stacey, who 
had had the foresight to have every- 
one and everything covered by in- 
surance. “But we were fortunate in 
another way aside from the escape 
of Jensen. There was a gap in our 
schedule to allow for the Christmas 
and New Year’s holidays. The trailer 
had been scheduled to go to Atlanta, 
then home to Racine. 

“We were booked to go back on 
the road just after the first of the 
year but we couldn’t find another 
trailer to suit our needs. Happily, 
we discovered a used display bus 
sitting in a lot in Racine. It originally 
had cost $20,000, but we purchased 


it at the bargain price of $1,850. It 
cost us another $2,000 to renovate it. 

“We did most of the work our- 
selves, working nights and weekends 
at the plant. We duplicated the 
equipment and were back on the road 
January 9,” he sighed. 


>The old bus finished up the last 
16,000 miles of that 25,000-mile tour 
that scheduled 225 stops in the U. S. 
and Canada, missing only Maine and 
North and South Dakota. According 
to the register placed conveniently 
at the entrance, more than 25,000 
persons went through the caravan. 
The average was 75 visitors per day, 
with a peak total of 225 for one stop 
in Philadelphia. This excludes special 
events such as state fairs and shows. 

For example, Webster Electric 
rented space during a summer show 
staged by Racine manufacturers on 
the Racine lake front in 1955 and 
wheeled in the bus as a ready-made 
exhibit. More than 52,000 people went 
through it in four days. The com- 
pany did the same thing at the Wis- 
consin State Fair in 1955 with com- 
parable attendance. 

The bus phase of the tour wasn’t 
without its mishaps, however, judg- 
ing by some of the harrowing tales 
told by Howard Stacey’s younger 
brother, Chuck, who nursed the van 
through many of its troubles. 


>“One time when we were about 
50 miles from Nowhere, approxi- 
mately 100 miles west of Phoenix, a 
rod went through the oil pan,” Chuck 
remembered. “We just left it in the 
middle of the Arizona desert for a 
few days. Another time, the entire 
back end caught fire near Rawlings, 
Wyo. We had to have the whole thing 
rewired. I slept in a garage for three 
days. 

“Then there was the time when we 
were going from Kansas City to St. 
Louis and the brakes went out just 
as we hit a downgrade,” he said with 
a happy-to-be-here smile. “That 
thing hit it up to 70 despite every- 
thing Ken Jensen could do to slow it 
down. We just hung on. The same 
thing happened when the compressor 
belt broke just as we were coming 
down out of Canada. 

“Believe me,” Chuck advised, “‘it’s 
no good sending a guy out with a 
caravan who hasn’t a sense of humor. 
You need durability of manpower as 
well as equipment. 

“Every fellow should be a me- 
chanic, too,” he added significantly. 


> Analysis of total impact of the 
bus-type caravan convinced com- 
pany officials that this was an open 
road to hand-shaking relations with 
the market for the manufacturer of 
smaller sized products. 

“We developed a different approach 
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Convention Exhibits ¢ Commercial Interiors ¢ Merchandising Displays ¢ Sule Presentations ¢ Models @ Dioramas 


for batter pergalatloe 


.-it’s AMAZING the difference FIBERGLAS makes 
—and how highly technical engineering data and 
normally dull installation instructions were trans- 
formed into this inviting, easy-to-read, quickly under- 
stood and convincing exhibit. Used by Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. at trade shows and sales meetings. 


‘‘Hospitality Terrace” is the name of this smart dining 
place where Standard Brands Inc. serves Chase & 
Sanborn Coffee and Danish pastry at trade shows to 
thousands of restaurant, hotel and bakery customers 
and prospects. Main structure is 10’ 6” high, but 
exhibit is built so portions of front can be used in 
shows having 8’ background height limitations. An 
example of planned multi-use possibilities. 
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This is an Exhibit? Well, it’s really a Camera Shop 
that’s one of the best retail outlets for cameras and 
film in the country. Adjoining it is an historical exhibit 
and a life size replica of an old-time 1890 photog- 
rapher’s shop, operated by EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Both were designed, built and installed by us in 
Disneyland at Anaheim, Calif. 


PROBLEM: How to display over 2500 cutlery and 
kitchenware products, ranging in quality from 10¢ 
store items to imported cutlery sets, in a space 19’ x 
70’. The EKCO PRODUCTS CO. showroom shown 
above is our solution. Good design created a quality 
setting for all lines. A novel feature is row of panels 
at left—revolving manually, they carry merchandise 
on both faces, provide double display area. 


and 


display 


14, ILL. + PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 
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Do's & Don'ts for Traveling Exhibits 


Bus or van preferable for counter-sized 
products. 


Design caravan to meet needs. 
Truck motor desirable. 


Use company colors on outside if pos- 
sible. 


Provide sufficient light for dark days. 
Install generator for electrical displays. 
Have two doors to avoid traffic jam. 
Place name register handy to entrance. 
Install heating and cooling units. 
Insure vehicles and equipment. 

Obtain proper licenses and stickers. 


Carry large supply of literature, pam- 
phlets. 


Use pictures, placards, ads to cover in- 
side walls. 


Install speaker system. 


Set up tape recorder to play background 
music and record comments of visitors. 


Include repair facilities if product of that 


with the trailer-bus caravan than 
we did with the station wagon,” re- 
viewed Howard Stacey. “When we 
used the station wagon we had to 
hold formal meetings with just the 
dealers. Most of these were in hotels 
or showrooms and we usually would 
wind up going out to luncheon and 
dinner. 

“But with the trailer and bus our 
dealers brought over their customers 
and friends to see the displays. Since 
the ‘showroom’ always was set up, 
there was no limitation of time. This 
type of promotion is a tight opera- 
tion which can reach the ultimate 
consumer. 

“A lot of people would just drift 
into the bus for, after all, this is a 
curious world. Some of our dealers 
developed promotions to stimulate 
interest. Our Graybar distributor in 
Milwaukee set up an open house and 
served refreshments buffet style. It 
was only natural to co-ordinate our 
advertising and promotion of the car- 
avan directly with wholesaler or 
dealer. 


>“We made another important dis- 
covery that stressed the advantage of 
the van-bus operation,” Mr. Stacey 
continued. “That was that contact 
between our sales-servicemen and 
the dealers was more personal, there- 
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Keep at least two men with caravan at 
all times. 


Send one man ahead as advance man 
for appointments, 
promotion. 


motel reservations, 


Personnel should be salesmen. 


At least one man, preferably the driver, 
should be a mechanic. 


Provide personnel on caravan with uni- 
forms or smocks with company insignia 
and/or name. 


Install water cooler, “makings” for cof- 
fee, include ash trays. 


Assemble press book including pictures, 
mats. 


Coordinate advertising with dealer. 


Promotions such as buffets, samples ef- 
fective. 


Send display cards for announcing date 
of arrival of caravan to all dealers on 
schedule. 


Set a schedule that can be fulfilled. 


Visual aids are helpful. 


fore more informal. A lot of sales 
and service men were backward 
about asking questions at hotel or 
showroom meetings for fear of seem- 
ing silly in front of their bosses or 
competitors or of wasting time. 

“But once aboard the bus they 
could discuss their problems directly 
with the conductor. It’s more bene- 
ficial to more people. 

“I might add that I had expected 
to have a good-sized liquor and beer 
tab to pick up judging from our ex- 
periences with the station wagon. We 
had it in the budget,” he remarked. 
“We found it wasn’t expected. That 
sort of thing didn’t seem to fit in. The 
good old coffee pot seemed to be 
more in keeping with the operation. 
We lay over at motels instead of ho- 
tels now, by the way, to avoid heavy 
traffic.” 


> Beaming about its new story of the 
traveling salesmen, Webster Electric 
didn’t let the motor on that bus get 
cold. Early this winter, it was rebuilt 
by Webster Electric personnel at a 
cost of $1,500, refitted with special 
exhibits to display other products 
of the company; specifically, oil 
burner units, transformers, pumps 
and a special new valve developed 
for oil heating systems by the firm. 
Some space was allotted for a travel- 
ing workshop so that repair tech- 


niques could be demonstrated on the 
spot. Again pictures and product ads 
lined the inner walls, and catalogs of 
suggested ads and listing mats avail- 
able were spread among the counter 
displays. 

This Caravan of Service began its 
tour of heating dealers in the Mid- 
west and Northeast on Jan. 2, 1956. 
A press book was prepared by the 
Lawrence H. Selz Organization, pub- 
licity counsel, to help stimulate in- 
terest. 

“Webster Electric is one of the first 
companies in the country to send out 
this type of service direct to the 
wholesaler and dealer as far as we 
know,” Mr. Dent observed. 


>“If the bus holds to its schedule, 
we estimate that it will contact di- 
rectly a minimum of 10,000 people 
in 50 weeks. That represents 25% of 
the total market. This approach is 
particularly advantageous in the 
heating field because the dealer and 
the installer are hard to reach. It 
promises to be the most effective 
means of reaching a dealer of this 
type ever developed by the time the 
14,000-mile tour ends. 

“The wholesalers have been ex- 
tremely cooperative,’ Mr. Dent de- 
clared. “One issued meal tickets to a 
nearby restaurant. A single order 
was enough to pay for the entire cost 
of this tie-in promotion. From what 
we can judge, the dealers like it, too. 
The average is about 25 a day. One 
drove all the way from Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., to Fond du Lac, Wis., to 
see the Caravan. He came in with an 
armload of five pumps he needed 
help in servicing. Another came all 
the way down from St. Paul, Minn., 
to Madison, Wis., to inspect the ex- 
hibits. 

“We plan to have the Caravan of 
Service at the Heating Show in the 
New York City Coliseum June 21 
if we can get it up to the second floor 
on the elevator,’ he added with a 
“problems, problems, 
grimace. 


problems” 


>“This is real, down-to-earth ad- 
vertising and selling,” asserted John 
Kralicek, presently touring with 
heating show. “You've got to get out 
in the field. We carry a full comple- 
ment of literature and as a result of 
informing our dealers of all the items 
we make and letting them know we 
have the pamphlets, consumption of 
literature has doubled.” 

“Our field people are strong for 
caravans,” summarized Howie Sta- 
cey. “So we're going to keep ’em 
rolling. In fact, we already are plan- 
ning for a new bus built to our own 
specifications. That way we can elim- 
inate the causes of most of the catas- 
trophes we had with our previous 
ones.” 44 





Diversification is a theme of Gen- 
eral Mills in attaining a half billion 
dollars in annual sales—diversifica- 
tion that extends from flour, cake 
mixes, cereals and feeds to such 
products as sponges, automatic ma- 
chines, plastic balloons and poly- 
amide resins. 

The company’s premium activity 
is diversified, too. 

Since 1932, when it first presented 
chromeplated wares to the public as 
an “extra” with a product, General 
Mills has been one of the largest dis- 
tributors of premiums in the world. 

A phonograph record which could 
be cut from a package of cereal and 
played on a 78 rpm phonograph .. . 
Millions of “dollars” in confederate 
money and foreign coins . . . Minia- 
ture Disneyland scenes the list 
of interesting and different pre- 
miums distributed by General Mills 
grows. 


>The playable phonograph record 
which actually was part of the 
Wheaties package created quite a 


stir when it was placed on the mar- 
ket last year. This was another 
Wheaties first —“the talking pack- 
age.” The consumer could have mu- 
sic while he ate by simply cutting 
out the 5144” 78 rpm record along a 
dotted line, punching a hole through 
the middle with a pencil and playing 
the disc on his phonograph. 

This record, made from acetate 
film .003” thick, was glued to the 
front of the box—the first time this 
musical feat had been accomplished 
as part of a cereal package. 

Knox Reeves Advertising devel- 
oped the record idea, and Jack 
Brown of the Rainbo Record Com- 
pany of Los Angeles with his pneu- 
matic press punched out 40,000 discs 
a day as the “talking package” be- 
came a national public-interest item. 

Equally startling were the Confed- 
erate money and foreign coin offers 
last year in cartons of Cheerios and 
Wheaties, respectively. 


>’Yes, Confederate money came 
back to the U. S.—millions’ “worth” 


in reprints of the currency which 
was famous and negotiable in 11 
Confederate states from 1861 to 1865. 
Each package of Cheerios contained 
one of the nine denominations rang- 
ing from a one dollar note to a thou- 
sand dollar note. In launching this 
unique premium, General Mills pre- 
sented a million “dollars” of Con- 
federate reprints to 108-year-old Al- 
bert Woolson of Duluth, Minn., the 
last survivor of the Union Army. Mr. 
Woolson said he intended to give one 
of the bills to every person who 
came to visit him in his Duluth 
home. 

The biggest invasion of foreign 
coins in the history of the U. S. was 
on when Wheaties began distribut- 
ing genuine money, each coin au- 
thentic and spendable in the country 
of its origin. Through the coopera- 
tion of a New York bank, the coins 
were collected over a period of three 
years from over 30 different nations. 

A recent popular feature was the 
Disneyland scene package back, 


which was the first “across the 
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Sales Idea #5 by PIONEER 
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Radio and TV 
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Display men who have used 
Triangle’s “Lazy Susan” bearing 
for revolving displays and turn- 
tables say there’s nothing on the 
market to equal it. Comes in 3 
sizes: 3, 6” and 12” — only 
46" thick. Carries light or heavy 
weights. Swivels easily on ball 
bearings in large race. All steel, 
stamped and interlocked construc- 
tion. Priced amazingly low. For 
information, write: 


TRIANGLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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. . for more details circle 250, page 97 
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Music With Her Wheaties . . . Pretty model 
cuts out a playable phonograph record that 
came glued to her package of Wheaties. 


board” premium offer of General 
Mills, the first time the same pre- 
mium was given with all of the com- 
pany’s cereals at the same time. 
Eighteen different Disney scenes 
were reproduced in color, one on the 
back panel of each package. Each 
scene contained “punch outs” which 
offered many unique lighting possi- 
bilities. 


>The distribution of premiums has 
gone through different eras. At first, 
the premiums were distributed sep- 
arately by the grocer to purchasers 
of the product. When it became pos- 
sible to include the premiums in the 
product package or attached to the 
package, this original system was 
dispensed with. Consumers also re- 
ceive many premium items through 
mail-in offers. 

This premium activity has been 
filled with incidents through the 
years, dating back to early 30’s when 
the Shirley Temple cream pitchers 
were the popular feature. 

The company was quick to sense 
the consumer’s interest in science. 
Among popular early premiums 
were Jack Armstrong telescopes, 
torpedo flashlights and the like. 

At least one of the telescopes saved 
a boy’s life. 


>One Minneapolis boy, out looking 
at the world through his telescope, 
heard a scream some distance away. 
Training his telescope in the direc- 
tion from which the scream had 
come, he saw a boy on the roof of a 
shed about a block away, holding on 
to a live wire, while another boy was 
trying to pry him loose. 

The two boys had climbed up on 
the roof looking for birds’ nests. One 
boy had taken hold of the wire, not 
realizing it was live, and couldn't 
let go. The boy with the telescope 
called for help, and then ran over to 
see what he could do until the fire 


department arrived. Because the one 
youngster had a Jack Armstrong Ex- 
plorer Telescope, the boy who had 
grasped the live wire was not seri- 
ously burned. 

In 1940 General Mills suddenly 
found itself the largest distributor 
of airplanes in the world, with more 
than 6,000,000 model planes carrying 


the name of the Jack Armstrong 
Skyranger. 


> Then came such premiums as flash- 
light rings, pistol rings, silver bullets, 
telescope rings, even atomic rings. 

Little did anyone realize at the 
time that this premium was to raise 
issues of radioactivity. It all came up 
when a lad in the East swallowed an 
atomic ring. Because the ring con- 
tained polonium, a substance which 
gave off alpha rays that scintillated 
in the dark, a friend of the family 
phoned General Mills to seek assur- 
ance there would be no dangers from 
the ring’s alpha particles. Accurate 
information was made available im- 
mediately, assuring that the ring’s 
substance was harmless. 

Comic books, pictures of athletes, 
deputy badges, silverware, bubble 
gum! So the list of premiums con- 
tinues. 


>The most thoroughly collected 
item in the long list of premiums 
offered with packages of Wheaties, 
Kix, Cheerios and other General 
Mills cereals has been the miniature 
auto license plates which were of- 
fered in 1953 and 1954. More than 
50,000,000 of these plates were dis- 
tributed throughout the world. If the 
millions of individual plates sent out 
were placed end to end, they would 
stretch from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian border. There have 
been four different sets of these 
plates — those representing the 48 
states, the old world, the Canadian 
provinces and islands-territories. 
There was a problem in securing 
the original size, shape and appear- 
ance of the various auto license 
plates from many parts of the world, 
such as some of the territories and 
islands, for example. To get a model 


Premium Collection . . . The late Bill Vuk- 
ovich was one of many adults who joined 
kids in collecting Wheaties’ auto emblems. 





The “Varney Ho” . . . Gauge model train 
is offered by General Mills for three dollars 
and three boxtops of Kix cereal. 


plate from Cuba, Knox Reeves Inc., 
the advertising agency in charge of 
the project, appealed to the presi- 
dent of the airline that flies into 
Havana. The president commissioned 
one of his pilots to bring back an 
auto license—which the pilot did. A 
missionary in the Dominican Repub- 
lic also assisted in this original col- 
lection project by making detailed 
sketches of auto plates on the Carib- 
bean island and sending them on. 
Hobby collectors like Warren A. 
Vass Jr., of Lenox, Mass., found the 
auto license offer to be the ideal sub- 
ject. He mailed each license plate he 
collected to the chief executive of the 
state involved and asked for an offi- 
cial letterhead personally auto- 
graphed which he could use to mount 
his collection. Forty-seven of the 
governors came through. Mr. Vass 
even collected Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s signature to go with his 
Washington, D. C., plate. 


> An Iowa City, Ia., shoe store owner 
used the plates for “identification” 
purposes to stimulate sales. He 
placed the plates inside the shoes in 
his store window. Customers learned 
to come in and say, “Have you got 
that Illinois shoe in my size?” 

The license plates were used at a 
California hospital to help train mili- 
tary patients who had lost ability to 
formulate words. Patients pointed 
out plates that represented their 
home states; this helped them rec- 
ognize and pronounce state names. 

In several cities, including Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles, police de- 
partments have used the miniatures 
to instruct patrol officers in recogniz- 
ing out-of-state license plates. In 
fact, in Dowagiac, Mich., the Wheat- 
ies license plates helped capture an 
escaped criminal. 


>Grocer Harry Arney, an auxiliary 
police officer there, heard a police 
broadcast describe a _ jail-breaker 
whose escape car carried Missouri 
license plates. Early the next morn- 
ing when he was opening his store, 
Arney saw such a car—with an out- 


of-state license he was not able to 
see clearly. He ran into his store, 
checked the Missouri plate on the 
cereal package and saw resemblance 
to the plate he had seen on the pass- 
ing car. Arney immediately notified 
the police authorities who spread 
the alarm. The fugitive was appre- 
hended a short time later. 

Another premium offered Wheat- 
ies consumers was the auto emblem. 
Boxtop collectors received emblems 
of 31 famous world cars—a U. S. set 
of 11 cars, a British set of 10 cars 
and a Continental set of 10. Even a 
famous Rolls Royce emblem was of- 


fered. 


“"Now, Let’s see” . . . Cereal packages with 
Disneyland scenes interest ‘‘Clarence”’ star 
monkey at St. Paul zoo. 


A follow-up of the auto license is 
the recent Socko Sign with the 
breakfast cereal, Corn Kix. On col- 
ored plates the same size as the mini- 
ature auto licenses, messages such 
as “Quiet—Genius at Work,” “Eager 
Beaver Retriever,” “Beware of Low 
Leaping Kangaroos,” “No Roller 
Skating on Ceiling” etc. were em- 
bossed. Youngsters collected the 
signs for their bikes, scooters or 
clubhouses, while adults have 
wanted them for game rooms, rum- 
pus rooms and dens. 


> Where do the ideas for these many 
premiums come from? And how does 
a big distributor like General Mills 
operate its vast premium program? 
The company’s agencies, manufac- 
turers or individuals propose the 
premiums. Research indicates the 
potential popularity of each venture. 
Premium officials within the com- 
pany check matters of price, prob- 
lems of production, etc. The purchas- 
ing department buys the premium 
and distribution is launched—with 
the package or by mail-in offers. 
Sometimes two or three years of 
planning, checking and execution of 
various steps is necessary to launch 
a successful premium. The Confed- 
erate money premium, for example, 


required thorough collecting of orig- 
inal Confederate bills, some of them 
extremely rare. There had to be a 
check of legality with the United 
States government. 

The government was notified of its 
distribution and indicated no objec- 
tion. When told of the mass “counter- 
feiting’” in sums totaling billions of 
dollars, actually exceeding the two 
billion dollars issued by the Con- 
federacy, the Federal Government’s 
reply was, “The Treasury Depart- 
ment has no objection to reproduc- 
tion of Confederate States notes 
which are not similar in design, color 
or size to genuine obligations of the 
United States.” 


>The most severe problem in the 
manufacture of the Confederate re- 
prints was the task of attaining the 
proper coloring of the bills to indi- 
cate aging. Dyed gray paper of dur- 
able stock was used with pink and 
black print. 

In the case of the foreign coin offer, 
there was the problem of collecting 
the authentic coins, which took near- 
ly three years. There was also the 
problem of how to place the coin in 
the cereal package and meet all 
standards of sanitation. Each coin 
was sterilized, dried with infra-red 
rays and heat-sealed in a cellophane 
envelope. 

General Mills premiums have en- 
joyed popularity with young and old 
alike. Churches, schools and clubs 
have banded their memberships in 
saving coupons to gain valuable 
prizes for their organizations. 

But, naturally, a big market is the 
American youth. It’s difficult to find 
the boy or girl who somewhere, 
somehow, sometime hasn’t experi- 
enced the thrill of collecting one of 
these many items. 44 


Hour Glass Introduces 


Calendar for Children 


Among the newest innovations in 
calendars is a “Kiddie Calendar” 
introduced by The Hour Glass Line. 
Aimed at kindergarten, first and sec- 
ond grade students, the new calen- 
dar is available through advertising 
specialty jobbers. 

The 1012x154” calendar has a 26- 
page pad which includes such items 
as birthday stamps, games, puzzles, 
safety-health tips, school helps, in- 
oculation chart, historical stories, 
weight chart and party ideas. Each 
calendar has a full-color picture and 
large space for imprinting. 

Prices range from $50 for the first 
100 to $191.50 per thousand in quan- 
tities of 5,000. Details are available. 


For your copy circle No 23 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 
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CONFIDENTIALLY, WE’RE THE 
COMPANY WHO TURNED OUT 
THAT TOP METAL PACKAGE FOR 
THAT TOP LIQUOR COMPANY. 
WE CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU. 


Custcm Designed, Distinctive Pack- 
aging on through Advertising Spe- 
cialties. 


METAL ARTS COMPANY 


Dept. 23 . 742 Portland Ave. 
Rochester 21, N. Y. 


. for more details circle 211, page 97 


PREMIUM IDEA: 


Be different! Give away the Declaration 
of Independence, Bill of Rights, U. S. 
‘ Constitution or 
yy Peclaration of Gettysburg Ad- 
\) dndependence dress! These au- 
Val thentic reproduc- 
\\t , tions on genuine 
: aged parchment 
look 150 years 

old. Commission- 

able to advertis- 

ing agencies. 

Write for details. 

SHERFY’S LTD. 


2126 Boyer Seattle, Washington 


for more details circle 239, page 97 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


News items, editorials, advertisements 


Make Authentic Records 


You can check results promptly and base 
decisions on accurate facts with service by 


? 


ESTABUSHED 688 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
BArclay 7-537! 
165 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


for more details circle 163, page 97 


Got Something 


Special in Paper? 


You can place a sample in 
the hands of 21,000 Adver- 
tising Management men with 
an insert of your own stock 
in AR. Complete with sales 
message, too. 


Advertising Requirements 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 
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Effective Premium Uses 
Described in Booklet 


How to increase sales and move 
merchandise through the use of 
hand-painted dinnerware is de- 
scribed in “Making Premiums Work 
—The Gimmick That Moves Your 
Goods,” a booklet available from 
Stetson China Co., Lincoln, Il. 

The booklet is based on the tested 
uses of Stetson’s premiums and gives 
complete descriptions on how to use 
the product in 18 different ways. 

Tested premium ideas listed in the 
booklet include: 


e Traffic Builders 

e Self-Liquidating Premiums 
e Coupon Plan 

e Circulation Builders 

e Dealer Premiums 

e Sales Incentives 

e Use-The-User Plan 


A checklist on “what makes a good 
premium” is also included in the 
Stetson booklet. 


For your copy circle No. 122 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


Travel Items Available 
As Summer Premiums 


With warm weather and vacation 
time tempting most of the nation to 
succumb to “the lure of the road,” AR 
has selected a few traveling items 
available as premiums for a special- 
mention list. 

All “auto-attractions,” the follow- 
ing items described are easy to carry 
or install in the family automobile: 


e Kar-Table . . . an ingenious fold- 
ing device gives table space to rear 
seat passengers for snacks, card-play- 
ing, writing, etc. The unit fits either 
two or four-door automobiles and 
folds out of the way when not in use. 
It is installed by hanging the metal 
straps over the back of the front seat 
and inserting supporting rods. The 
steel supports are finished in black 
lacquer and the 12x30” top is made of 
red fibreboard. Each unit comes 
packed in an individual display car- 
ton. A product of Honorof Specialty 
Co., 1450 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


e Travel-Ez...a travel-type of 
Bingo game provides fun and interest 
for the children. Designed with 25 
squares to a card, each illustrates, 
names and values a familiar object 
that might be seen from the car such 
as a horse, dog, school, etc. The play- 
ers mark the squares as objects are 
sighted and the winner is the first to 
fill in a complete row. Furnished in 
pads of 10 sheets with a chipboard 
back, the top sheet of the game can be 
imprinted with an advertising mes- 


sage. Marketed by V. L. Oldham, 
First National Tower, Akron, O. 


e Topps ...a convenient bank for 
automobile dashboards, holds 30 pen- 
nies to provide change within finger- 
tip reach for parking meters and 
newspapers. The unit is made of plas- 
tic and installed by a pressure suc- 
tion-cup. Available in colors to match 
car interiors with space for company 
name, address and advertising slogan. 
From the Allison Co., 7102 Went- 
worth Ave., Chicago. 


e Two-Temp...a food-carrier with 
separate, removable compartments 
for hot and cold food and beverages 
provides a convenient way to carry 
snacks, etc., in the car and right out 
to the picnic spot. Made of washable 
Koroseal in an embossed basket- 
weave design, the bag and two car- 
riers are insulated with double-thick 
Fiberglas. Available in a choice of 
seven colors, Two-Temp measures 
over-all 21x11x11”", with each carrier 
ina 10x10x10” size. The unit also fea- 
tures reinforced carrying handles 
and a flap behind the pocket for mag- 
azines and newspapers. Manufac- 
tured by Nappe-Smith Mfg. Co., 
Farmingdale, N. J. 44 


“Holiday” Promotion Theme 
Based on Famous Admen 


Based on the idea that “an adman 
is an adman” no matter what his 
age, Holiday’s Tenth Anniversary 
Picture Contest required contestants 
to unscramble pictures of famous 
admen as they looked at a tender 
age, and match them up with the 
same group as they appeared today. 

The winning entry—based on the 
greatest number of pictures correctly 
matched-up — was awarded a 1921 
American LaFrance Pumper fire en- 
gine. 

However, lest all admen set their 
hearts upon winning one of these 
magnificent vehicles, the Holiday 
rules admonished that “due to the 
scarcity of 1921 American-LaFrance 
fire engines” there could be only one 
to a contest and all ties would be 
broken by the best statement (in 25 
words or less) on “Why I Want a 
Fire Engine.” 

Admen who already possessed fire 
engines were also invited to enter 
since, in these cases, Holiday was 
ready and able to supply “an equally 
fetching first prize.” 

Not to leave out the “runners-up” 
in the contest, Holiday awarded 10 
more or less valuable prizes includ- 
ing: 

e Stuffed Boxing Squirrels 
e Panic Switch 
e Deerfoot Hatrack 
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Massachusetts Casualty Insurance 
Co. is using a printed plastic slide 
rule-calculator to make the life of 
an insurance agent easier and to 
provide immediate answers to 


client questions. 


A new sales tool now has 75% of 
the field agents in a notably tough 
field closing on their first calls. 

The new device—a printed plastic 
slide rule-calculator—has been given 
a rugged tryout in solving a serious 
problem of closing sales of non-can- 
cellable sickness and accident insur- 
ance policies. 

John R. Rudell, director of agen- 
cies for the Massachusetts Casualty 
Insurance Co., reports that the slide 
rule device has “changed the whole 
complexion of our disability income 
protection selling.” 


>The Boston insurance executive 
explains that he worked with the 
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Charles F. Herbstreith Co., Nutley, 
N. J., plastics printing specialists, to 
develop a device for simplifying cer- 
tain insurance rate and coverage 
tables because for a long time only 
veteran agents were writing any of 
the non-cancellable policy business. 
The younger salesmen by-passed the 
line as too complicated or too hard to 
close. 

The comprehensive but simplified 
rate chart made up in the plastic 
slide rules was developed specifically 
to eliminate two major difficulties 
encountered in the field: 


1. The complexity of the rate struc- 
ture as it was being presented, and 
particularly as to its somewhat awe- 
some proportions to the new sales- 
man. 


2. The lack of a streamlined “work 
tool” that would give everyone con- 
fidence the sale would not be lost 
during the first interview because of 
delays or confusion. 


The material formerly used by the 


~ 


ny 
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Mass. Casualty field sales force con- 
sisted of seven or eight 34x6” cards 
printed on both sides with a variety 
of tables and explanations, and a 
60 page occupational classifications 


booklet. 


> Now all that was essential in this 
voluminous mass of figures and other 
data is contained in the jacket and 
slide of the computing chart. The 
whole “sales kit” slips readily into a 
suit coat pocket or a No. 10 envelope. 

The face of the slide rule jacket 
has at its center 14 tiny windows 
in a column. As the slide section is 
pulled to the point at which the de- 
sired plan number appears in the top 
slot, the other areas show the appro- 
priate contract form and classifica- 
tion, sickness and accident benefits, 
medical expense provisions, optional 
benefits, and whether a medical ex- 
amination is required. 

On the reverse side there is an- 
other set of openings which, when 
the slide section has been moved into 
position, show the premium pay- 
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FIT INTO ANY GIVE AWAY OR PREMIUM 
PROGRAM 


(J, Whether it’s a large budget or small purse, 
you'll find an Eagle Balloon, Balloon Pack- 
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galaxies of ‘em 
for your 


THINKER-UPPER 


...every week in 


AA 


(Advertising Age) 


the weekly newspaper 
of IDEAS in marketing 


See for yourself what AA can do 
for your thinker-upper. Try a 
year’s (52 issues) subscription 
for only $3. Anytime you're not 


satisfied, you get your money 
back. 
Send order today to: 


ADVERTISING AGE 
Dept. AR-7 
200 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Careful Check . . . Charles Herbstreith 
(right) and his production foreman check 
proofs on latest batch of slide rules. 


ments by age group, and the hospi- 
tal/nurse indemnity and surgical re- 
imbursement schedules. 


> The chart is so arranged that each 
of the plans and all pertinent detail 
are on the sliding section. The table 
of heights and weights, list of occupa- 
tions covered, and statements of con- 
tract features and premium payment 
plans are printed on the jacket. 

Plan numbers are coded, with the 
first digit keying the classification; 
the second, the years of sickness cov- 
erage, and the third, fourth and fifth 
digits, the deductible periods. 

The slide rules cost about 40, 
apiece in quantities of 2,500—a frac- 
tion of the cost of the printed mate- 
rial the men formerly used. And while 
that factor is of course important, the 
really significant benefits to Massa- 
chusetts Casualty and to the field 
agents are the greater ease of look- 
ups, the handling convenience, the 
customer interest it arouses, and the 
very substantial increase in business 
that has resulted from the fact it has 
enabled veteran agents to increase 
their production and encouraged 
newer men to take on a difficult sell- 
ing job. 


>“The results to our agencies have 
been remarkable, to say the least,” 
Mr. Rudell explains. 

“Previously the agent usually re- 
quested a typed proposal showing all 
of the benefits for a particular client. 
Not infrequently an optional plan was 
ordered, too. All this presented a 
problem of secretarial functions in 
direct proportion to the volume of 
new business being written. 

“Right now, with the new tech- 
niques made possible by the slide 
chart device, the producer usually 
closes on the first interview—right off 
the slide rule device, with the pros- 
pect looking on and actually helping 
to select his own plan. 

“Today more than three-quarters 
of our producers depend entirely on 
the device to explain the benefits, 
‘tailor’ plans on the spot, and quote 
exact prices. Few requests are made 
for typed proposals.” 44< 





A FILM 
is born 


How unusual distribution techniques 


In 1953 Bankers Life & Casualty 
Co., Chicago, decided it had a public 
relations story that merited recog- 
nition. More than that, the company 
realized its story would serve a 
double purpose: 


e It would benefit the company di- 
rectly. 

e It would encourage other compa- 
nies to follow suit. 


Background of the story was the 
policy of John MacArthur, BL&C 
president, of hiring handicapped 
workers wherever feasible. There 
were deaf mutes working on big 
office machines, amputees and semi- 
paralyzed workers in other depart- 
ments, as well as many other who 
were not physically impaired, but 
who had passed the age when most 
companies would hire them. 

Mr. MacArthur had discovered 
that many of these handicapped and 
older people actually made better 
workers than so-called “normal” 
ones. For example, deaf and dumb 
workers can converse easily right 
next to noisy machinery, others are 


got a 10 million audience for a special film 


by Bankers Life & Casualty Company 


not distracted by conversation in 
the filing rooms, an older woman 
tends to be more careful than a 
younger one in adding up figures. 


>It was BL&C’s agency, Swanson & 
Dalzell Inc., New York public rela- 
tions company, which decided a tv 
film offered the best medium for tell- 
ing the story. 

Already thinking in terms of dis- 
tribution, the agency went to the 
President's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped 
and asked, “Would you be interested 
in making such a film?” 

The answer was a strong affirma- 
tive, and with the assurance of co- 
operation from the Department of 
Labor, the agency returned to Chi- 
cago and got approval of a limited 
production budget of $12,000. 

Producer of the film was United 
World Films Inc., New York, which 
also acted as distributor—but more of 
that later. 


> The film was to run 1314 minutes— 
a time limit that appeals to tv station 
managers, since it allows the station 
to fit the film comfortably into a 15- 


minute slot and to get in spot an- 
nouncements at either end. 

Approximately five minutes of the 
film was to be shot on location in 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co.’s home 
office in Chicago. The remaining foot- 
age was to be picked up from stock 
held by the President’s Committee 
and the Veteran’s Administration. 

In brief, the picture sequence ran 
as follows: 


e An opening shot of President 
Eisenhower addressing a meeting of 
the President’s Committee. 


About This Article 


This is the story of an unusual film. 
It was prepared from background mate- 
rial supplied by James T. de Kay, audio- 
visual director, Swanson & Dazell Inc., 
New York public relations counsel. What 
really makes the story outstanding is 
the unusual method of distribution, in- 
cluding a print for every tv station in 
the country. A departure from the usual 
method of “leap-frogging’’ prints from 
one station to another, it paid handsome 
dividends in repeat showings. 
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“On Location” 


K. Vernon Banta, second from right, goes over the script with 


Universal Picture’s writer, Al Wasserman, right. Thomas Rogers, ass‘t vice-president, 


at.o¢ 


® Shots of hospital wards where the 
disabled were being rehabilitated. 


e The day when the patient is al- 
lowed to leave and go back into the 
world. 


e Shots showing the patient's chance 
for employment. (For the most part, 
this story was told with footage from 
the Veteran’s Administration.) 


e Location shots, showing how 
Bankers Life & Casualty has made 
a tradition of finding room for handi- 
capped workers. 


e A shot of John MacArthur, who 
describes the work handicapped per- 
sons are doing for BL&C. He con- 
cludes by saying, “Don’t consider me 
as the employer of these people; 
think of the five million subscribers 
to the White Cross Plan (under- 
written by BL&C) who have made 
this possible.” 


A credit line for Bankers Life & 
Casualty is given at the end of the 
picture. The credit line did not ap- 
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(left) and Stephen Alexander, Universal Picture’s Director, look on 


pear at the beginning of the film, 
where every indication was given to 
show that this was a government 
film. This was done because many tv 
managers will throw out a film as 
“advertising” if it opens too com- 
mercially. 


> Early in December 1953, the first 
print of the film, “America’s Un- 
tapped Asset,” was ready. Then came 
the question of distribution. 

There are any number of ways to 
distribute a film, almost all of them 
variations of the “bicycling” tech- 
nique. With the “bicycling” tech- 
nique a few prints of the film are 
made up and shuttled to different 
schools, clubs, organizations and oth- 
ers who have requested the print 
for viewings. 

With this technique some 30 prints 
often can be used for several hun- 
dred different audiences. The only 
cost over the cost of the print is for 
handling, mailing and scheduling. 


> Since the advent of tv, the process 


of distribution has remained the 
same, but the print order in most 
cases has doubled in order to take 
care of the greater number of out- 
lets. The average order today might 
run between 60 and 70 prints. 
BL&C and its agency believed the 
“bicycling” system was a mistake 
because it presumed that tv viewing 
was the same as theater viewing. 
Where it is true that a factory that has 
shown a picture to its employes has 
no more use for the picture and can 
send it back to the distributor, the tv 
station has scores of different audi- 
ences, many of whom will not see 
the picture if it is shown only once. 
The distribution problem thus came 
down to, how do you reach as many 
of the possible tv audiences as pos- 
sible? Here’s what was done: 
1. Instead of making up a few prints 
and trying to cover the 315 licensed 
stations with them, the company or- 
dered one print for every station. 


2. The prints were given to the sta- 
tions free. 


This free-giving resulted in three 
advantages: 
1. A lower unit-cost per print be- 
cause of the large number. Each print 
cost $20, about $5 less than the normal 
charge at that time. 


2. No expense of handling delivery, 
scheduling and other distribution 
headaches, once the original mailing 
was completed. 


3. Tv station managers did not have 
to order or schedule the print in 
advance. Whenever he had an open 
slot, he could reach into his per- 
manent library and pull out the film. 
The station also was spared the cost 
of re-shipping the picture back to a 
distributor. 


The prints then were made up, 
packed and shipped off. To further 
impress the stations with the public 
service quality of the film, a letter 
was sent from the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped with each print, 
urging each station to play the film 
as often as feasible. 


> Three weeks after the prints were 
sent from New York, a telephone 
survey was made of 115 tv stations 
across the country. It was found that 
some 60 stations had already played 
“America’s Untapped Asset,’ while 
all but four said they were schedul- 
ing the film for a future date. 

In January 1954 it was decided 
that reports from the tv stations jus- 
tified further promotion of the film. 
Accordingly, the company and its 
agency got together with the Em- 
ployment Service in Washington to 
work out further programming plans. 





A plan was worked out that would 
promote the film, the President’s 
Committee, the Employment Service 
and Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 
Roughly, the plan worked like this: 


e A letter went to each local ES 
office containing a suggested script 
for a 15-minute tv panel on handi- 
capped workers. 


e The local ES office contacted the 
tv station in its area and proposed a 
half-hour program, to include the 
film and a panel discussion. 


e When the program was set up, the 
local office notified the Washington 
headquarters, which in turn notified 
the agency of the station and the 
program time. 

Bankers Life & Casualty then noti- 
fied its local salesman in the area, 
and he in turn started a telephone 
campaign to clients and prospects, 
urging them to watch the program 
on their home tv sets. 


> The results of this plan were note- 
worthy. It was found that on the 
average tv stations played the film 
between five and 10 times each, at a 
cost per showing to the company 
of $4. 

Further promotion of the film did 
not stop at this point. It was decided 
to show the film through every other 
available outlet. 

To build non-tv showings, prints 
were sent to: 


e The governor of each state. 


e Each of the 53 cooperating state 
committees of the President’s Com- 
mittee. 


e The American Medical Assn. re- 
volving film library. 


e The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults Inc. 


e Local offices of Bankers Life & 
Casualty Co. 


In order to measure these non-tv 
viewers, each print loaned out was 
accompanied by a self-addressed 
postcard, designed to give data on 
the showings. In the first seven 
months, some 400 cards were re- 
turned, covering showings before 
audiences of from 10 to 200 persons. 
The returns were primarily from 
social and business groups, as well 
as professional and charitable organ- 
izations. 

Thus the governmental agencies, 
through using their distribution fa- 
cilities to cover a far wider audience 
than could have been gained at the 
same cost commercially, did the real 
promotion on this phase of the dis- 
tribution program. 


>Local promotion also became an 
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IS SHOWING! 
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16mm continuous projector, is showing the way to new and 


thrilling sales results. Here’ 


s a salesman with pro-motion selling 


your product . . . your story . . . endlessly without supervision. 


2 models available: 800 ft. capac- 
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min. showing. Rewinds automatic- 
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continuous showing. 
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CONTINUOUS PROJECTOR 








Designed with exclusive patented feature .. . 
Cinesalesman has met the exacting requirements 
of hundreds of nationally known organizations, 
successfully passing all the rigid demands of sales 
presentations, trade shows, exhibits, conventions 
and point-of-sale locations. Cinesalesman is proud 
of its performance record (boasting on request). 
Incorporating a cartridge type power-driven 
continuous 16mm film magazine, Cinesales- 
man features rear projection on a built-in 
simulated TV screen. It requires no special 
film, yours will work or any standard 16mm 
film, either color or black and white. 


Lightweight . . . compact . . . completely 
self-contained as illustrated! Simple to op- 
erate, just plug into electrical outlet . . . 
click a switch . . . immediate action and 
sound . . . providing sharp steady pictures 
in the most brightly lighted room. 


Write for demonstration to: 


BUSCH FILM & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. C-2 
212 S. Hamilton Ave. 
Saginaw, Michigan 


. . for more details circle 165, page 97 
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How to Get Things Done! 
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Time, Money. 
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Ideal for Production, Traffic, Sales, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Etc. 


Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 60,000 in Use. 
Full price $49.50 with cards 
24-page illustrated 
FREE BOOKLET No. R-500 
Without Obligation 


Write Today for Your Copy 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd St. * New York 36, N. Y. 
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important distribution factor. In or- 
der to demonstrate to governmental 
agencies that the possibilities for lo- 
cal promotion were literally limit- 
less, the agency tested Madison, Wis., 
in a large scale promotion for the 
handicapped message. 

With the cooperation of the Em- 
ployment Service, the President’s 
Committee and information media 
of Madison and surrounding areas, 
a Help the Handicapped Day was 
promoted in Wisconsin. 

The governor of the state, the 
mayor of Madison and other officials 
all lent a hand and participated. The 
tv stations prepared a full hour pro- 
gram based on the film and this pro- 
gram was shown on every station in 
Wisconsin. Newspapers prepared spe- 
cial sections devoted to helping the 
handicapped and radio stations ‘fol- 
lowed suit. 


>The program, of course, was de- 
voted to the whole field of helping 
the handicapped, but the film was at 
the crux of the promotion and was 
the most important single part of it. 
Since then, the President’s Commit- 
tee has used the same techniques for 
promoting the problem in other 
cities, using the film as the basis of 
the promotion. 

How many persons have seen the 
film, “America’s Untapped Asset?” 

Since the picture is shown under 
so many different auspices—federal 
offices, 48 state governments, inde- 
pendent groups like the American 
Medical Assn. and the National Soci- 
ety for Crippled Children and Adults 
Inc.—it is impossible to round up the 
information necessary for an accu- 
rate count. 

Instead, it has been necessary to 
work on minimum and all guesses 
have been made on a minimum and 
conservative basis. Here are the esti- 
mated results: 


e At least 15% of the stations orig- 


inally given prints still used them 
in 1955. 


e While tv showings have lessened, 
group showings have at the very 
least remained stable, and well may 
have risen. 


e “America’s Untapped Asset” has 
had more than 10,000,000 viewers. 


As for cost—the cost to the spon- 
sor, counting production, prints and 
the work of promoting the film, has 
been a little less than .004¢ per 
viewer. 

As for net results, remember that 
“America’s Untapped Assets” is a 
public service film. Remember, too, 
that there are literally thousands of 
cases where private industry with 
similar stories can help the govern- 
ment and itself by these methods. 

44 
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Business-Like Movies ... 


Industrial Films Honored 
At Annual Film Assembly 


Climax of the third annual Amer- 
ican Film Assembly in Chicago was 
the presentation of awards to the 
outstanding 16mm films entered in 
the Golden Reel Film Festival com- 
petition. 

Sponsored by the Film Council of 
America, Evanston, Ill., the event 
drew more than 2,500 representatives 
of the 16mm industry to see final 
screenings of 300 films and sound 
slide films chosen from hundreds of 
entries by a group of accredited jur- 
ors throughout the country. 

Although entries included travel, 
art, “avant garde experiments,” re- 
ligious and educational entries, AR 
noted with special interest the busi- 
ness films accorded top honors in the 
competition. 


> Since most of these industrial win- 
ners were produced primarily to pro- 
mote a product or create good will 
by acquainting prospective custom- 
ers with company aims or services, 
the high status of the business films 
in this competition would seem to 
indicate a trend toward presenting 
“purely business” with an increased 
use of artistic emphasis. 

A notable exception, however, to 
promotion of the product or company 
was “Production 5118,” a Golden 
Reel Award winner in the Economics 
and Business category. Produced by 
Wilding Picture Productions Inc., 
Chicago, the film is a story of per- 
sonal communications and the prob- 
lems that develop in everyday life 
and business when we do not clearly 
understand each other via the written 
or spoken word. A picture within a 
picture, this unusual film shows the 
actors alternating between portrayal 
and discussion of their roles in the 
film. Sponsored by Champion Paper 
& Fiber Co., Hamilton, O., and dis- 
tributed by Modern Talking Picture 
Service, New York. 

More typical business films win- 
ning Golden and Silver Reels at the 
Film Assembly included: 


e “The Spray’s The Thing” . .. Gold- 
en Reel Award in the Industrial 
Sales and Promotion category. Pro- 
duced by John Sutherland Produc- 
tions, Los Angeles, the film promotes 
the use of Aerosol push-button pack- 
aging for home and industry by 
stressing ease of use and variety of 
products adaptable to this type of 
packaging. Sponsored and distributed 
by Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


“Production 5118” . . . Here, the Signal- 
man as a symbol of perfect communica- 
tion plays both prosecutor and defense 
for Baxter who is both judge and prisoner. 


e “Giants In The Land” .. . Silver 
Reel Award in the Economics and 
Business category; produced by 
M.P.O. Film Distribution Co., New 
York. A story of the changes the de- 
velopment of the two-cycle Diesel 
engine has made in our country over 
a brief period of years. Originally 
produced for the Powerama Show in 
Chicago last summer, the film uses a 
unique type of choral sound treat- 
ment for popular appeal. Sponsored 
and distributed by General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. 


e “The Search” ... Silver Reel 
Award in the Industrial Processes 
category; produced by Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology (Automatic Ma- 
chines Research), Boston. Slanted to- 
ward adult groups in industry or 
business and for college classes in 
engineering and industrial methods, 
this film documents and explains 
some of the important current re- 
search going on in the nation in the 
field of automation. Sponsored by 
CBS-TV, New York, and distributed 
by Young America Films Inc., New 
York. 


e “Teamwork” ... Silver Reel Award 
in Industrial Processes category; pro- 
duced by Leslie Roush Productions 
Inc., New York. Designed to give 
helpful information to people inter- 
ested in the field of tool steels, the 
film explains the manufacturing 
methods and quality controls ap- 
plied to Bethlehem Steel. Sponsored 
by Bethlehem Steel Co., Pa., and dis- 
tributed by Modern Talking Picture 
Service, New York. 


e “This Is Automation’... Silver Reel 
Award in the Industrial Processes 
category; produced by Raphael G. 
Wolff Studios, New York. Another 
film in the “More Power to America” 
series, the film continues to estab- 
lish a clear-cut definition of auto- 
mation, while explaining and 
illustrating the guiding principles. 
Sponsored and distributed by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 44 
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By Frederic Kammann 
President 
Kammann-Mahan Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Format is a dictionary term for the 
size, shape, physical style and make- 
up of a publication, but is used here 
to include any printed piece. In our 
use of the work there are found 
basic printing formats, each with 
many variants: 


Flat Sheets 
Folded Sheets 
Bound Forms 
Assemblies 


Format is governed mainly by pur- 
poses, uses, contents and sometimes 
the cost. In general, the above list 
is in the order of relative simplicity 
—hence cost. That means when cost 
or production time is important, the 
simpler formats deserve considera- 
tion. If a folder will serve the pur- 


Here’s help in selecting the proper format and printing process — major 


decisions which affect your printing bills. 


pose about as well as a booklet, two 
operations are saved — binding and 
trimming. 


>Many terms designating various 
formats are used interchangeably. 
These cause confusion. Clarity is im- 
proved if the terms are given definite 
meanings. These are the ones used 
in the method described in this se- 
ries of articles: 


e Banner... Single sheet, printed 
one side; may be folded for handling. 


e Book ...Two or more signatures 
bound together. A signature is a 
folded sheet carrying a number of 
pages, usually in multiples of eight. 


e Booklet . .. Single signature, any 
type of binding. 


e Broadside ... Folder, larger than 
9x12” folded size. 


e Display ... Folded or set-up piece, 
mounted or printed on board, scored 


if to be folded, die-cut if to be as- 
sembled; any size. 


e Enclosure ... Folder to fit inside 
standard size correspondence enve- 


lopes. 


e Folder . 


folded size. 


.. Folder up to 9x12” 


e Portfolio .. . Any printed piece, 
other than envelope, designed to con- 
tain various other materials whether 
in pockets, stapled, tipped in place, or 
punched for rings. 


e Sheet ... Unfolded single sheet, 


printed one or both sides; any size. 


Flat Sheets . . This simplest of for- 
mats needs little explanation. A few 
points are well borne in mind: 


e Printed both sides . .. Check opac- 
ity of paper to avoid show-through. 


e Cards to stand up... Check weight 
and rigidity of stock; vertical grain 
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ae 


our specialty 

e MAGAZINES 
i CATALOGS 
e BOOKLETS 
e FOLDERS 


te Mail sample for Quotation or 
Phone us to Call 


Ph. CHesapeake 


Sersen’s 3-2050 


Imprinting, Inc. 
17 N. Loomis, Chicago 7 
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for more 
effective 
impressive 
reports, 
presentations, 
etc. 


CLAREPORT® 


/ransparent 
REPORT 


COVERS 


Clareport* has a 
durable, transparent plastic front 
cover and a back of Strathmore 
Beau Brilliant cover stock in 8 
smart colors. Holds standard 11” 
x 814” sheets (special sizes to 
order). 


Send for FREE sample and prices, now! 


We specialize in custom-made easel 
binders and presentation binders. Your problem 
solved quickly and inexpensively. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE—DEPT. J-7 


BELFORD. Company, Inc. 


317 W. 47th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. @ Plaza 7-5950 





*U. S. Pat. 
2480017 


IF YOU SPECIFY TYPE. 


Let us prove how the 
WORLD'S HANDIEST TYPE BOOK 
can save you 40 minutes a day 
We'll mail you ‘a copy for 10 days FREE trial. | 
Use the 389 transparent overlay alphabets on 
your own work. Keep the book free, if you place 
$100 worth of work with us. Over 4,000 in use. 
This is the eighth edition. Send postal today. 
F.H. Bartz, 112-114 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 10, til. 
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stands up straighter and longer than 
horizontal grain. 


e Sun exposure ... If the piece is to 
be exposed to sunlight, check the 
fading characteristics of inks used. 


Folded Sheets . . Highly versatile for- 
mat with so many variations a few 
pointers may be useful: 


e Folding characteristics of paper 
stock are important, also the direc- 
tion of the grain. Keep folds parallel 
to grain if possible. 


e Check with printer as to folds that 
can be handled on machine. Hand 
folding is costly. 


e Note the order in which sections 
of the piece are exposed in unfold- 
ing. Arrange folds so the contents 
appear in proper sequence. 


e Folders containing reference ma- 
terials need special attention to the 
folding arrangement, to enable them 
to be refolded for further use. Maps, 
time tables, schedules are one-timers 
only if they cannot be easily refolded 
to original form. 


e Avoid stapling or sealing self- 
mailers so that they have to be 
opened for postal inspection. Inci- 
dentally, the use of staples is a pretty 
sure way to get your folder mutilated 
before it has a chance to work. 


e In checking mailing weights, re- 
member that blank paper weighs less 
than the same paper with a lot of ink 
on it. There can be enough difference 
to affect the postage. 


Bound Forms. . These are forms of 
one or more pieces of paper bound 
together with a fixed attachment. 
And there are many types of bind- 
ing: 


e Stapled ... Wire stitches through 
flat sheets. 


e Saddle Stitched ... Wire or cord 
stitches running through folded 
sheets from back to center. Permits 
the piece to open flat. 


e Side Stitched . Wire or cord 
stitches running through the sheets 
along one side or end. Prevents the 
piece from being opened flat. 


e Tabbed ... Edges of the sheets 
glued; they separate rather easily. 


e Sewed ... Edges of sheets or sig- 
natures are sewed together, to per- 
mit flat opening; sometimes rein- 
forced with cloth and/or glue after 
binding. 


e Flat Bindings . . . Individual loops 
or continuous spiral of metal or plas- 
tic inserted through holes punched in 
the edges of the sheets; usually flat 


Nine Basic Decisions 


Here are the nine basic decisions in- 
volved in proper planning of printed 
material: 

1. Purposes of the printed job. 
2. Uses of the printed job—movements, 
handling, in use. 
Contents—words, pictures, space. 
. Format—size, shape, arrangement. 
Printing processes. 
Printing plates (for letterpress ). 
Binding and finishing processes. 
Paper—printable materials. 
Cost. 

The first three decisions were covered 
in the second article in this series, which 
appeared in the June AR. Numbers four 
and five are discussed in the accom- 
panying article. 

Decisions six, seven and eight will be 
discussed in the August AR. Cost fac- 
tors, decision nine, will be the subject of 
the final article in this series, which will 
appear in the September issue. 


opening. Many types available; some 
permanent, some loose-leaf; some 
exposed; some concealed. Different 
types have different capacities. 


e Loose-Leaf . . . Either rings or 
posts inserted through holes punched 
in edges of the sheets, removable for 
inserting or removing any number 
of sheets. Post binders usually do not 
open flat; ring binders usually do. 


e Case Binding .. . Application of 
stiff or flexible covers and back to 
bound forms. 


e Glued ... Edges of sheets or sig- 
natures glued to a back; flat open- 
ing; usually for temporary books 
such as thick telephone directories. 


> Booklets can be stitched into their 
covers, either overhanging or 
trimmed flush. This is the simplest 
form of cover; the overhanging type 
is more costly as the booklet must 
be trimmed before cover is posi- 
tioned and stitched. Flush covers are 
trimmed along with the booklet. 

For side-stitched forms the covers 
may be stitched with the form, or 
glued to the back of the stitched 
sheets. 

Covers for flat bound books are 
punched along with the sheets, and 
the loops or spirals are inserted 
through the entire book at once. 

Covers for case bound books can 
be anything from paper to genuine 
leather, either flexible or over rigid 
board. 

Covers serve two general purposes 
-to add to the appearance and im- 
pressiveness of the bound form, or 
to protect it, or both. The purposes 
and uses of the piece usually dictate 
the decision as to covers. 





Assemblies . . Formats not covered 
by other classifications are included 
in this one. They range from some- 
thing put into a bag, to a complicated 
portfolio containing a variety of ma- 
terials, or a display piece that must 
be assembled when put into use. 

The principal factors in this group 
are the use of two or more pieces of 
material, and usually the need for 
hand work in assembling. 

Carefully planning an assembly 
is absolutely imperative. When a 
number of pieces have to be brought 
together into a single container they 
have to fit. One way is to plan the 
individual components, then a con- 
tainer to carry them. 

If the assembly as a whole involves 
limitations of size or shape, plan the 
container first; then plan components 
to fit. 


eee Checkpoint #4: 


Range of Alternatives: Other decisions affected: 


Flat Sheet: x “5. Printing Processes 
Folded Sheet: 7. Binding & Finishing 
Over-all: 

=F 8. Paper (other 
Folded: 


materials) 
Bound Form: . Costs 

No. of pages 

Page size: x 
Type of binding 


Cover 


Assembly (description) 


Typical Assemblies 


Typical one-pieces assemblies: 

* Calendars, padded 

¢ Dispensers 

¢ Displays (counter, floor, shelf, win- 
dow 


Typical container assemblies: 
Bags 
Boxes, folding 
Boxes, set-up 
Carriers 
Cartons, folding 
Cartons, shipping 
Cases, shipping 
Envelopes, combination 2-flap 
Packets 
Portfolios 
Trays 
Tubes 


Multiple-piece assemblies: 


¢ Demonstrators 
¢ Dispensers 
¢ Displays (counter, floor, mobile, shelf, 
window ) 
Hanger Banners 
Jumble Floor Dispensers 
Packages banded together 
Window Banners (in sets 


5. Printing Processes 


Selection of printing process hinges 
on: 


1. Character of materials to be 
printed 


2. Quantity 


3. Delivery schedule 


These are discussed in the order 
listed: 


e Type & Line Etchings . . . These 
can be printed by any printing proc- 
ess on practically any type of paper. 


e Solid Ink Areas ... These print by 
any process but require a surface 
smooth enough to take a uniform 
spread of ink. 


e Tonal Values . . . Gradations of 
tone, in one or more colors, may 
range from fine variations in tonal 
values and detail, to a few contrast- 
ing values without sharp detail. 

Wide tonal range and sharp details 
—print by any process except steel- 
copper plate intaglio and silk screen. 
But the printing surface must ac- 
commodate the process. 

Limited tonal range without fine 
details will print by the same proc- 
esses, but can be printed on rougher 
surfaces if printing plates are made 
for the surface to be printed. 

The same conditions apply to col- 
ors printed in tones. However an- 
other condition arises: the necessity 
of “registering” the separately 
printed succession of colors. This is 
exacting precision work if close reg- 
ister is required. 


© Quantity In practical terms, 
quantity is governed by the press life 
of the printing plates (unless dupli- 
cate plates are provided). Plate life 
varies according to process used. 

Press size and speed are other fac- 
tors to be considered in connection 
with quantity. The printer’s press 
equipment determines whether he 
can print the desired quantity eco- 
nomically or not. 

Some printing processes are not 
practical for small quantities, and 
others are limited to small runs. This 
is covered in the brief descriptions of 
each process which follow. 


e Delivery Schedule... It’s up to the 
printer to decide whether his press 
equipment and work schedules will 
accommodate the desired delivery 
schedule. Settle this point before 
placing the order. 


>The following brief, non-technical 
descriptions of the more widely used 
processes include their more impor- 
tant characteristics. Printing speeds 
and capacities are continually chang- 








Why work your head off 
Call SLOVES... 


Don’t lose your head when production 
gets stymied. SLOVES can perform 
any miracle of production. We’ll back 
you with our reputation for speed, 
service and superior quality. 


PRODUCTION SERVICES 
FOR SALES PROMOTION 


Sales Kit * Loose Leaf Binders 
Catalog Covers * Spiral * Plastic 
Easels * Bookbinding * Presentations 
Mounting * Merchandise Displays 


SLOVES 


601 West 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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with 
CHROMASTAT®° 


color copy prints 


Use these ‘‘stats in color’ and see 
how graphic ideas snap back after 
you send each person concerned a 
Chromastat color copy print of color 
art work, layout, diagram, display 
mock-up, etc. Lowest cost and fast- 
est (1-2 days) of any color reproduc- 
tion, made directly from original 
without negatives 


Write for new price list brochure 


RAPID COLORPRINT CO., INC. 


first & finest colorstats since 1948 


214 So. Central Ave., Glendale, Calif 


also: 


Standard Studios, Inc., Chicago 
Dunn Blue Print, Detroit 
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ing. References here are to common- 
ly available equipment. 


Relief (Letterpress) . . Ink is applied 
to raised images which are then 
brought into contact with the paper 
(or other material to be printed). 

Capable of printing wide range of 
work on a wide range of papers (as- 
suming suitable plates are provided). 

Rotary presses using curved plates 
are best suited for long runs in which 
top quality is not essential. (5,000- 
7,000 per hour.) 

Flat-bed presses produce high 
quality. (4,000 per hour.) 


Planography . . Ink is applied to 
plane surface of printing plate, ad- 
heres to unmoistened portions of the 
plate forming the images to be 
printed. Then ink is transferred to 
the surface being printed (lithogra- 
phy and collotype printing), or by 
the medium of a rubber offset blan- 
ket (offset printing) to the printing 
surface. 

Offset printing is extremely versa- 
tile, even to printing highly detailed 
material on rougher surfaced papers. 
It is a fast process. (5,000-7,000 per 
hour.) 

Collotype prints from gelatin-coat- 
ed plates—is distinguished for su- 
perb tonal qualities (with no screen), 
precise detail, low-cost preparation, 
but is slow (5,000 per day), limited 
to short runs—rarely over 5,000. 


Intaglio . . Images are recessed in 
the printing plate, to be filled with 
ink which is transferred to the sur- 
face to be printed. 


e Sheet-fed Gravure . . . Capable of 
finest reproduction on wide range of 
papers. (Speed to 3,000 per hour.) 


e Rotogravure ... Delivers full 
range of tonal values, all types of 
subjects, at high speeds. Paper is 
limited to rotogravure grades obtain- 
able in rolls. The printing cylinders 
are costly to make and have ex- 
tremely long life so the process is 
most practical for long runs. (Press 
paper speed 600’ per minute, or 
more.) 


e Steel & Copper Plate Printing... 
Prints type and line subjects in 
sharpest detail; a rather slow proc- 
ess (1,000 per hour); rarely used for 
runs over 10,000. Commonly em- 
ployed for business and personal 
cards, invitations, announcements. 


Screen Process . . Printing images 
are formed in a fine mesh screen 
through which the ink (or paint) is 
passed to the printing surface. 

Most practical subjects are letter- 
ing and pictures in line, solid areas, 
and to some extent coarse screen 
tones. 

The heavy ink (or paint) used is 
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opaque; can cover dark surface with 
light colors. 

Prints on any kind of flat surface— 
paper, wood, metal, leather, lino- 
leum, plastic sheets, glass, fabrics— 
not limited by thickness or rigidity 
of material to be printed. 

(Speed: 100 to 150 per hour; not 
commonly used for runs over 5,000.) 


Embossing . . Images to be em- 
bossed are formed in a set of dies 
which raise them into relief on the 
paper. The reverse side is corre- 
spondingly depressed. For sharp re- 
lief the dies may be heated. Paper for 
embossing must be strong enough and 
compressible enough to stand die 
pressures without breaking. Blind 
embossing uses no ink on the em- 
bossed images. Embossing presses op- 
erate slowly. 


Duplication Processes . . Printed 
forms to be processed on duplicating 
equipment involve these special re- 
quirements (in addition to equip- 
ment manufacturers’ instructions): 


e Type of duplicating equipment to 
be used—either internally, or by 
supplier. 


e Paper quality suited to the dupli- 
cating process. 


e Special paper sizes. 


Additional details on duplicating 
processes can be found in the Direct 
Advertising section of this issue (see 
“Letter Reproduction,” page 29). 


eee Checkpoint # 5: 


Range of Alternatives: Other Decisions Affected: 


[] Printing process se- 6. Printing Plates 
lected to accommo- 
date the contents of 7. Binding & Finishing 
the piece. 


8. Paper 
[] Printing process se- 


lected to accommo- 9 Cost 
date the paper to be 
used. 


Next Month . . Mr. Kammann will 
discuss printing plates, binding and 
finishing operations and paper. A spe- 
cial feature will be a handy reference 
chart showing paper characteristics. 

44 


Catalog Describes 
Storage Equipment 


A new catalog illustrating storage 
equipment for art, drawings, nega- 
tives, offset plates, press sheets and 
similar material has been prepared 
by Foster Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Specialists in the design of related 
material for lithographers and letter- 
press printers, Foster has also devel- 
oped a line of cabinets and racks for 
use by artists, advertising agencies, 
and graphic arts personnel. 


For your copy circle No. 101 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover. 


Veritone “How To” Series 
Gives Lithography Tips 


As sequels to its booklet on pre- 
paring copy for offset reproduction, 
the Veritone Co., Chicago, has pre- 
pared two more booklets designed to 
help admen get the most from their 
lithographic reproduction. Written by 
graphics expert H. C. Latimer, the 
pamphlets are “How To Make Lithog- 
raphy’s Advantages Work for You” 
and “How To Plan Production and 
Write Specifications for Lithog- 
raphy.” 

The series, to which new titles will 
gradually be added, represents an 
attempt to explain the fundamentals 
of lithography clearly to the non- 
specialist. Both newly announced 
booklets are 24 pages long and litho- 
graphed in two colors by Veritone. 


For your copy circle No. 102 on the 
Readers’ Service Card inside back cover 


R.O.P. Book Tells Facts 
On 13 Standard Inks 


Ink standards for run-of-paper 
color printing get definitive treat- 
ment in a new booklet prepared by 
the Joint Committee of American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. and 
American Assn. of Advertising Agen- 
cies. “Recommended Standard Col- 
ors for Run-of-Paper Color Print- 
ing” is second in a series on r.o.p. 
color. The first discussed plant pro- 
cedures involved in its use. 

The booklet, of interest to every- 
one who is considering the news- 
paper color process, offers sugges- 
tions for proofing engravings for 
r.o.p. and explains how ink samples 
are tested for color, viscosity and 
specific gravity. All 13 standard inks 
are illustrated, in values from 25% 
to 100%. Spectrophotometric curves 
are graphed for each color. 

Recommended ink standards are 
based on a mixing and blending sys- 
tem using three process colors, nine 
toners and a mixing white. 44 





Frofeweidl Sources fov 


Services and Supplies 


Advertising Services 


ENVELOPE CLOSE-OUT—We have 
purchased the remaining stock of Chas. 
J. Cohen Co. of Phila. Over one million 
envelopes all in desirable commercial 
and catalog sizes. Write for list of sizes 
and samples. Schneider Printing Co., 
Broad St., Palmyra, Penna. 
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SCULPTURAL PROMOTIONS, INC. 


No mold charges 
for smart sculptured P-O-P 
long and short runs 
LEXINGTON AVE NEW YORK 17 
MUrray Hill 7-1369 


. . for more details circle 241, page 97 
Art Supplies 


IM NEVER WITHOUT MY 


ACROLITE FIXATIVE 
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s ‘ ve ° e 
AR?’s 21.000 Circulation is 
Hand-Picked for Buying Power 
Nowhere else can you get such cov- 
erage, so carefully tailored and so 
precisely directed to buyers of adver- 
tising services, materials, equipment, 

supplies. 


Get in AR! 


Stock Art 


An issue of the monthly Clipper is yours to 
use without cost. You can create sparkling 
layouts for printed matter with scissors and 
paste pot. No obligation. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


Box 806N, Peoria, Illinois 
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Engravings 


EXACT @ COLOR )# PIXUR COLOR 


Life, Post and others 
demand precision process 
color plates. Our superb 
Color Plates pass all rigid 
tests and reduce plate 
costs for you as well. 


Save 2 usual plate costs 
with our picture color 
process. Not exactly true 
to copy but an excellent 
color picture. Ideal for 
most purposes 


SEE FOR YOURSELF “SEE THE DIFFERENCE 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 
STAFFORD ENGRAVING CO. 
229 N. PENN. ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 
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Exhibits 


[_] PRE-FAB Low 
Cost Conven- 
tion Displays 


(J Ship’n Show 
Self-Contained 
All Wood 
Displays 


(] Fibreglas 
Show-Drapes 
with your logo 
in modern 
designing 


CHECK—Attach to 
company letterhead for full information. 


Capex Company, Inc. 


615 South Boulevard, Evanston, Illinois 
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Art and Photo 


QUICK RELEASING TACKS 


= 
PCC ina acchscoa iene) 
= - 
Put “Clippy” to work holding notices on PRESS TO 
your bulletin board. Sharp spring steel RELEASE 
prongs drive into any nailable surface. 
Popers are quickly released whenever 
wanted. Ideal to hold blueprints any- 
where in your shop, as well os work “> 
orders, maps, recipes, etc. 


15 for $1.00 ppd. Free Literature. Dealers Wanted 
Gringo Mfg. Co., 214 Elm Ave., Danville, Illinois 
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by mail, on the preparation of their booklets, 


ASN PERSONAL Firms in all parts of the country work with me, 


folders, letterheads and similar advertising 
pieces. If you would like to see reproductions of 
some of these assignments write for a free, 


pocket-size portfolio. 
124 West Clinton Ave., Tenafly, New Jersey. 


ERVICE 


RAYMOND LUFKIN, 
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Trophies, Prizes 


@ GOLF-BOWLING TROPHIES & CUPS 
@ GIFTS-PRIZES @ INCENTIVE AWARDS 
Our 34 years of experience in this field along 
with our personalized service assures you of com- 
plete satisfaction. Write for Free brochure showing 
our complete line. Dept. AR 
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Representatives Wanted 


TEL-A-SIGN, one of the nation’s largest and 
fastest growing manufacturers of indoor and 
outdoor illuminated plastic-faced signs, needs 
additional representatives having good contacts 
with national purchasers of Point of Sales mate- 
rials in the following locations: 

Eastern Pennsylvania; Western Pennsylvania 

and Pittsburgh 
Detroit; Buffalo and Rochester, New York 
Milwaukee and the Wisconsin Area 


Minneapolis and the Minnesota and Dakota 
area 


Chicago and northern Illinois 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Oklahoma and Arizona 
Representatives are given full co-operation on 


sketches, artwork and sample production. Please 
contact us at once. 


TEL-A-SIGN, INC. 


960 W. 122nd St., Chicago, Illinois 
’Phone Interocean 8-6800. 


Catalog Preparation 


Preparing a 
new catalog? 


Give us the raw data. We'll organized it according 
to your criteria, handle the whole job or any part. 
Our catalogs are handsomely designed, easy to use, | 
worked out intelligently. Estimate in advance. We 
serve New England, NY, NJ, Penna and Delaware area. 


= 


Milton Herder, |ndustrial Advertising Design 
55 W. 42nd St., New York 19. BRyant 9-1963 


SS a 
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Hand-Lettering 


HAND-LETTERING FROM FILM 


$1 a word—all styles. No minimum, 
no “extras.” Glossy print for repro- 
duction. 24 hour service — delivery 
anywhere in USA. Order from Style 
Book AR free on request. 


RAPID TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
305 East 46, New York 17 © MU 8-2445 
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GS . avertisers 


The “key number” preceding the name of each advertiser listed below 
corresponds to a number on the Readers’ Service cards on the following 
insert pages. If you desire additional information concerning the products 
or services offered by any AR advertiser, all you need do is to circle the 
number on the Readers’ Service card corresponding to the number shown in 
the index. The same numbers appear at the bottom of the advertisements. 
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Readers 
Service Advertiser 
Number 


151 Acrolite Products Incorporated 
174 Ads, Incorporated 

156 American Trade Press Clipping Bureau 
152 American Type Founders 

155 Atlas Stencil Files Corp. 

153 Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 
154 Avery Paper Company 

157 Bacon's Clipping Bureau 

158 Bartz, F. H. 

159 Bauer Alphabets, Inc. 

— Belford Co., Inc. 

166 Bienfang Paper Co. 

— Brodie Advertising Service 
162 Brown-Bridge Mills, Inc., The 
163 Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 
164 Burwood Products Co. 

165 Busch Film & Equipment Co. 
167 Butler Type-Design 

168 Cantine Company, The Martin 
169 Capex Company, Inc., The 

170 Central Flag & Banner Co. 

171 Chart-Pak, Inc. 

172 Chicago Cardboard Company 


— Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 
173 Craftint Manufacturing Co., The 


175 CSW Plastic Types, Inc. 

176 Dick Co., A. B. 

177 Dot Engravers, Inc. 

187 Du-Plex Onvelope Corp. 

178 Durable Rubber Products Co. 

179 Eagle Rubber Co., Inc. 

180 Eastern Corporation 

182 Enterprise Photos 

181 Eureka Specialty Printing Company 

183 Filmotype Corp. 

184 Flax Artists’ Materials 

185 Fragrance Process Company 

188 Geeco, Inc. 

— General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 
Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 


Readers’ 
Page Service Advertiser 


Page 
Number 


CECCRREORRORHCRREERCEERREROEEREERCRGRORERRCEREREDORERCERRERERRRERCEEEORRGRERERCRRERRRERERRGR TG ete eeeeeaceeee 


95 206 Lewis Artist Supply Co. 64 
37 207 Ludwig, Inc., F. G. 46 
70 208 Lufkin, Raymond 95 


41 — Major Photo Co. 14 
33 210 Mead Paper Corporation 1 
17 211 Metal Arts Company 84 
75 209 Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 2 
64 214 Monet Company, The 44 
92 212 Monsen-Chicago 4l 


37 213 Multi-Ad Services 95 
92 


39 
33 


219 National Folding Box Co. 19 
215 Naz-Dar Company 10 
218 New York & Pennsylvania Co. Back Cover 
7 216 Northwest Paper Company, The 16A 
84 217 Northwestern Photo Engraving Co. 62 


2 220 Oxford Paper Co. 8A 


16 222 Phoenix Products Company 53 
14 223 Photo-Matic Company 46 
95 224 Pioneer Rubber Company, The 82 
70 225 Pollack Poster Print, Inc. 72 
45 228 Pratt Poster Co., The 4 
53 226 Presto Process Co. 60 
g 227 Progress-Hanson-Progressive Group, 16 
7 229 Publishers Book Bindery, Inc. 34 


34 221 Quantity Photo Co., The 44 


ll 230 Radiant Color Co. 56D 
60 236 Rapid Colorprint Co. 93 
33 231 Rapid Copy Service, Inc. 46 
69 232 Rapid Typographers, Inc. 95 
86 237 Regina Services Corp. 71 
56 233 Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
64 Corporation 22 
12 234 Robertson Sign Co. 68 
5 235 Rylander Company, The 34 


44 238 Salecaster, Inc. 75 
33 240 Schneider Printing Co. 95 
28 241 Sculptural Promotions, Inc. 95 
79 242 Sersen’s Imprinting, Inc. 92 
32 243 Service Typographers, Inc. 40 


Gilbert Paper Company Inside Back Cover 239 Sherfy’s Ltd. 84 


Grace Sign & Mfg. Co. 
Graphic Systems 
Gringo Mfg. Co. 
Haberule Co., The 
Hansen Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Herder, Milton 
Heritage Mfg. Corp. 
Heyer Corporation, The 
Hinde & Dauch 


6 244 Sloves Mechanical Binding Co., Inc. 93 
89 245 Sorg Paper Company, The 54 
95 247 Springfield Coated Paper Co. 

46 246 Stafford Engraving Co. 95 
62 — Strathmore Paper Co. 20 
95 — Superior Engraving Company 24 
86 248 Technical Service Inc. 13 
34 — Tel-A-Sign, Inc. 95 
15 Transilwrap Co. 70 


International Color Gravure, Inc... Inside Front Cover Triangle Mfg. Co. Be 


Jaiken Studios, Max 
Jamieson Film Company 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 


Lane Co., Edwin W. 
Lawrence, Inc. 
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46 U S Color 45 
65 Volk, Jr. Art Studio, Harry 9 


8 Warwick Typographers, Inc. 39 
95 Weck Process Co. 64 
61 West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 





101/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Storage Equipment Catalog 

. + » Catalog illustrating storage equipment 
for art, drawings, negatives, and offset 
plates is available from Foster Mfg. Co. 
Line of cabinets and racks is also described. 


(Page 94) 


102/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Veritone Booklet 

. - » "How To Make Lithography’s Advan- 
tages Work for You” is one of two booklets 
being offered by Veritone Co. They are 
designed to help admen get the most from 
their lithographic reproductions. (Page 94) 


103/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Bumper Strips 

. . . details on new bumper strip stock de- 
veloped for political campaign time are 
available from Kleen-Stik Products Inc. The 
stock is adaptable for screen printing in 
reverse, reflective beading, and Day-Glo 
colors. (Page 70) 


104/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Low-Cost Sign Catalog 
. - « 16-page loose-leaf catalog describing 
a wide range of point-of-sale signs and 
store identification material in the low-cost 
bracket is available from Hulholland-Har- 
per Co. Among the signs described are 
various examples of signs made by the 
company for nationally known companies. 
(Page 71) 


105/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Trained Fountain Pens 

. . » details of “Autopen,” a fountain pen 
that consists of a plate which bears a pat- 
tern that copies the customer's signature is 
available from John A. McElwain & Co. 
According to the company, any type of pen 
point may be used and thousands of 
signatures can be reproduced from one 
pattern. (Page 34) 


106/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Push-A-Dime 

. . » Marvic Co. offers samples and details 
of “Push-A-Dime” direct mail gimmick de- 
signed to attract the attention of the most 
mail-hardened executive. (Page 34) 
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107/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Metal Display Equipment 

... L. A. Darling Co. offers a catalog of 

metal display equipment including card- 

holders, garment rack accessories, stands 

and bases, brackets and zipper displayers. 
(Page 74) 


108/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Cobb Shinn Illustrations 

- @ wide variety of stock photos, art- 
work and engravings is illustrated in a 
series of folders from Cobb Shinn stock art 
studios. (Page 44) 


109/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Specimen Sheets 


. . » Berthold Type Foundry, Berlin, has 
developed Standard, a sans-serif face. A 
booklet distributed by Amsterdam Continen- 
tal Types & Graphic Equipment tells of this 
new face and its four variations. (Page 39) 
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110/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Filmotype Rental Plan 


. . . Filmotype Corp. has issued a brochure 
describing photo-composition machines 
available for rental. More than 1,000 styles 
and sizes of professional hand-lettering and 
display type can be produced on this mca- 


chine. 


(Page 39) 


111/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
File-ful of Facts 


. @ File-ful of Facts is the name of the 
folder distributed by Rapid Typographers 
Inc., who have installed an electronic trans- 
mitter in their plant to speed up graphic 
services. The folder describes how the ma- 
chine helps the company’s services. 


— 


(Page 39) 
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112/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Film Lettering Styles 

. » + Protype Inc. offers a catalog of film 
lettering styles and sizes. Fonts are pro 
duced in the form of film negatives contain- 
ing a complete alphabet of upper and lower 
case, numerals and punctuation. (Page 40) 


113/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Futura Typeface Catalog 


. » » Intertype Corp. offers a booklet de 
scribing the entire Intertype Futura type 
family in six weights—from light to extra- 
bold. (Page 41) 


114/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Screen and Surprint Guide 
. +» Mask-O-Neg offers users of velox 
screens a “screen and surprint guide,” di- 
vided into six different screen segments 
with specimens of 8 and 12 pt. Garamond 
and Futura Bold overprinted on each. 
(Page 45) 
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115/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Signet Copier 

. «+ details of low-cost Verifax Signet 
Copier, a photocopy machine that produces 
several copies of any document in a minute, 
are offered by Eastman Kodak Co. The 
machine can also be adapted to the Verifax 
method of producing offset plates for office 
duplicators. (Page 46) 
116/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Presto Type 

. . » Presto Process Co. offers a “Presto 
Type” catalog showing more than 300 type- 
faces from 8 to 72 pt. in a wide variety of 
fonts. Details on setting headlines for offset 
reproduction are described. (Page 40) 


117/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Mead Opaque 

qualities of Mead Opaque paper is avail- 
able from the Mead Corp. The paper is spe 
cially sized for offset lithography, yet suited 
to many kinds of letterpress. (Page 56-D) 
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118/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Prize-Winning Paper Inserts 

. . - Appleton Coated Paper Co. offers a 
folder describing the two prize-winning 
paper inserts in the third annual exhibition 
of advertising art sponsored by the Art 
Directors Club of Milwaukee. (Page 56-D) 


119/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Tag Sampler 

. asample kit containing a wide variety 
of tags is being offered by Rothchild Print- 
ing Co. The kit contains actual samples of 
tags in various weights, on different stock, 
unusual shapes and forms, high gloss inks, 
and it shows the range of applications of 
tags. (Page 52) 


120/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Showcard Printer 


- - » Showcard Machine Co. offers a catalog 
describing the Showcard machine variations 
and samples of Showcard machine work. 
The machine prints with equal facility on 
cards, paper, cloth, and wood, and prints 
from cuts as well as type. (Page 60) 


121/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Display Folder 


. . » "Displays That Sell!” is the title of the 
booklet distributed by Middle West Display 
& Sales Co. Among the displays shown are 
product replicas, shadow boxes, heat and 
motor-driven displays. (Page 75) 


122/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Premium Booklet 


...+ “Making Premiums Work—The Gim- 
mick That Moves Your Goods” is the name 
of the booklet offered by Stetson China Co.; 
18 methods of using premiums to increase 
sales and move merchandise at the manu- 
facturer jobber and dealer levels are de- 
scribed. (Page 84) 


123/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Kiddie Calendar 

. . « The Hour Glass Line offers a folder 
“These are the ‘Most’ in New Calendars.” 
Among the newest innovations is the kiddie 
calendar designed for kindergarten, and 


first and second grade students. (Page 83) 
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The Convention / by James Dwyer 
“For further information, write...” 


There are many forms of business communication 
but the most potent of all, is still the letter. 

A wide variety of Gilbert Quality Papers makes lists, is obtainable in GILBERT LAVENDER WHITE 
all written and many printed forms of business com- OpaQuUE BOND. GILBERT SAFETY PAPER provides 


munication much more effective. There are crisp, for added protection in colorfully printed checks. 


ing literature. Light weight, with outstanding opacity 


for two-sided printing of insurance forms and price 


cockle finish GILBERT BOND PaPers of unmatched And, in addition to their uses in record work, 
brightness for attention-getting letterheads and en- GILBERT 
velopes. Eye-appealing GILBERT ONIONSKIN PAPERS 


combine strength with light weight, ideal for air-mail 


LeDGERS and INDEX BrisToLs are ideal 
for parts lists, instruction sheets and diagrams. 

Ask your printing supplier about Gilbert New 
Stationery, copy sheets and postage-saving advertis- Cotton Fibre Quality Papers. 


Gilbert Quality Papers GILBERT 


PAPER COMPANY 


Bond. Onionskin. Ledger. Index Bristol. Manuseript Cover. 


Safety. Reproduction. Banknote Papers 


TER tS AC WATS. BETTER WRITTER 


VN ON A GILBERT BOND 


. for more details circle 189, page 97 





On this proof press in New York 
and Penn‘s Lock Haven mills, Ed 
Renner tests penetration, show- 
through, and tackiness of ink for 
certain letterpress papers. 


THE PROOF IS IN THE PRINTING 


Because hundreds of presses, large and small, 
consume more than 1,000,000 Ibs. of New 
York and Penn paper every day, printability 
has been a watchword at New York and Penn 
for decades. 

That’s why testing is painstakingly careful 
at every stage. Printability is tested not just 
on the small proof press shown here. Local 
full-scale printing facilities are used to prove 
new papers under actual working conditions, 
long before they are ready for sale. 

New York and Penn paper standards 


laboratories operate day and night to check 
opacity, pick, bursting strength, density, 
brightness, smoothness, and every other crit- 
ical factor. 

The result is a family of great papers that 
are setting standards for smoothness and 
printability in plant after plant. 

But you be the judge. Write today for the 
full New York and Penn story, and the name 
of our nearest distributor. New York & 
Pennsylvania Co., 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


New York and Penn 


Kile Cte Fier Wlaniacti 260g 


English Finish Litho °¢ 


Super * English Finish * Eggshell ° Offset * Music * Bond * Tablet * Duplicator * Mimeograph * Drawing 


. . » for more details circle 218, page 97 





